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NEARLY LOST ON THE ALPS. 


Nowthatcommon-place security and accom- 
modations of every description have, league 
by league, climbed up the Alps, tourists laugh 
at the idea of any accident occurring on even 
the most difficult passes. The inexperienced 
traveller, to be sure, abroad for the first time, 
and bewildered by novel impressions, con- 
yerts the sleet-shower that overtook him on 
the Col de Balme, into a terrific storm ; 
and even astonishes table d’hdtes with his 
thrilling history of how he was nearly 
dashed to pieces on the Gemmi, but for the 
iron grip of his guide. But the chronicles 

of the faithful Murray contain few records 
| of anything remarkable having happened to 
anybody, anywhere, at any time, within the 
last half-century. Hence, the following 
plain narrative may be interesting as de- 
tailing a very narrow escape from death, 
in the height of the season, under very ordi- 
nary circumstances, and on one of the most 
pular passes of Switzerland, The Great St. 
rnard ; 
Alpine tourists know that the ordinary 
_ road from Chamouni to the Convent is by 
| the dull bourg of Martigny, in the Canton 
| de Vallais. It is a wretched place, by all 
means to be avoided, if possible, Rank 
| vegetation, putrid swamps, and a stagnant, 
| stifling air combine to make it a hotbed of 
oltre and idiotcy in their worst phases. 
ideous, wen-laden heads on stunted mis- 
shapen bodies mop and mow and gibber at 
you from filthy doorways ; a hopeless lethargy 
| pervades alike the neglected town, the gasp- 
ing trade, and the spiritless people: there is 
not one single thing to observe in the day ; 
and at night, when the inundation of the 
Rhone is subsiding, the musquitoes—“ cou- 
sins,” as they are termed by the country 
people—come in such swarms, and clouds, 
and flights, and bite with such inflamma- 
tory viciousness, that Venice, or Naples, or 
Cairo would be a place of refuge by com- 
parison. 

Thad slept at the comfortable little inn on 
the Téte Noire, and started at seven in the 
morning, on Tharsday, the tenth of Septem- 
ber last, with two chance fellow-travellers, 
and Venance Favret, a Chamouni guide, to 
see, if we could reach Orsidres—a little town 
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half-way up the St. Bernard pass—without 
oing down to this wretched Martigny. 
hen we arrived at the top of the Forclaz, 
the old gendarme, who lives there to stamp 
passports and sell refreshments, told us that 
there was a road, but that it was very difii- 
cult ; and, therefore, as I had a baggage mule 
with me, we must take another hand. The 
route is not in Murray, and certainly it was 
troublesome enough to find: but, after a 
great deal of labour, and getting astray, and 
retracing our steps, we arrived at Orsiéres, 
at the angle where the Val d’Entremont 
joins the Val de Ferret, at two in the after- 
noon, in a heavy thunderstorm. My com- 
panions were knocked up, and declined 
coming on any further that day ; but I was 
anxious to reach the Convent. For, Orsiéres 
is a dreary little place enough, and the Hétel 
des Alpes, although clean and moderate, does 
not offer many attractions. Small mountain 
trout are all very well in their way; but I 
am not one of those travellers who think the 
mere ten minutes occupied in discussing them 
compensates for several hours of yawning in 
a gaunt roughly-furnished salle-d-manger. 
The eating of whitebait itself would form, 
in the abstract, a dull enjoyment if limited 
to that particular thing, rudely served-up 
in the back room of a third-rate inn. I am 
bold enough to declare that I don’t care 
about whitebait ; that, in fact, I think it an 
insipid failure; and that little shreds of 
batter, with lemon juice and cayenne pepper, 
would go down just as well. But add stewed 
eels, water souchée, and salmon cutlets, cham- 
pagne cup, bright eyes, and ducks and green 
peas: andthen, Mr, Hart, or Mr. Quartermaine, 
if you please I am your frequent visitor. 
So with Swiss trout: never be lured away 
from where you want to go, by its being 
made a spécialité of attraction, except there 
are some other inducements to back it up. 
For the pleasures of the palate are fleeting, 
but ennui is continuous. 

I started from Orsiéres just as three in the 
afternoon struck for the second time, accord- 
ing to the custom of many churches in the 
Vallais, from the storm-worn grey steeple, I 
had above five hours’ good work before me; 
so, already tolerably tired, I got a mule, and 
aman to bring it back, whose name was, as 
closely as I can recollect, Alexis Pelleuchord, 
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I mention this, for he turned out a right|an elevation of nearly seven thousand feet 
good fellow. Favret was getting his dinner | above the level of the sea—twice the height 
while he rested his baggage-mule, and the| of Snowdon. 

other asked to sit down with him for a while :| * A tA CanTinge,” aw a dismal little creak- 
so I went off alone, knowing the road per-| ing weather-washed-out board describes it, is 
fectly well, leaving them to come on as they| supposed by the people who keep it, to be an 
pleased. The storm had passed, 
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weather was still very sullen and threaten- | 
ing; and I heard that peculiar moaning 
noise amongst the mountains, which makes 
an Alpine traveller get on as fast as he can. 
I have crossed the St. Bernard twelve or 
fourteen times, but I never saw the pass so 
utterly deserted as it was this day. Just 
above Orsidres, where you make a steep 
short cut, to avoid the long zigzag of the 
road, some men were putting up a little 
wooden cross on the ie of the precipice. 
It was to mark the scene of a terrible acci- 
dent which had happened the week before. 
Three men—Piedmontese—were going up to | 
the Convent in one of those sideway cars, | 
used on mountain roads. Just at this point 
the mule shied and backed the ear over the 
edge of the road, The driver jumped off | 
and was saved; but the car, the mule,| 
and passengers went over the precipice,’ 
and were alike smashed to pieces: they 
must have fallen, at. a rough estimate, a 
hundred and fifty feet. After I left these 
workmen, I did not. meet another soul until I 
got to St. Pierre—the last village up the pass 
—and there a string of mules, with some 
guides sitting in their side-saddles, were 
starting on their way back to Orsiéres, 








It was now five o’clock, and the weather 


was gradually becoming very bad. I had} 


been thoroughly wet through some time, so 
the rain did not incommede me so much, but | 
the wind wasawful. It. flew, shrieking and 
howlivg round theanglesof the pass, like an icy | 
knife, until it was as much as the mule could | 
do to battle against it—sending the chill | 
clouds, which now came right down the 
mountains, in whirls of mist around and! 
above me, and blowing flakes of the cold 
brawling Drause quite aeross the path, which 
is here just on a level with the torrent. ‘There 
was nothing like danger of any kind, or any- | 
thing approaching to it ; but the dead loneli- | 
ness of the place, with its grim lichen-covered 
boulders, and roaring glacier waters, and | 
freezing atmosphere, and entire absence of 
every trace of animal life, was altogether so 
dispiriting in the declining day, that, although 





every minute was an object, when I got to 


but the inn; but remote dwellers in mountains have 


ever been given to superstitions and hallucina- 
tions. Allowing it to be such, for an instant, | 
thenall thecabins of the Flegére, the Faulhorn, | 
and the Col de Balme, take the comparative | 
rank of the Hételde Louvre in Paris, the Great | 
Western in London, and the Lord Warden at 
Dover. That ready anonymous authority of 
compilers of instructive works—“a recent | 
traveller ””—might describe it as an irregular. 
shaped mass of hollow granite, with square | 
apertures pierced at intervals, some g } 
to exclude air and admit light—others open | 
to let out smoke and dilute smells. Itsstone | 
steps and passage afford such admirable 
skating-ground, that owing to his smooth | 
shoe-nails, the tourist usually enters head 
over heels; and, on recovering from the | 
surprise naturally incident to this novel 
introduction, finds he has pantomimically 
flip-flapped into the salle-A-manger, which is | 
very like the inside of a large bathing 
machine, and fitted up with a window, a | 
shutter, a bench, and a latch. Here you can 
have blunt knives, and firewood, and salt, | 
and all sorts of similarly nice things, including | 
avery curious wine, which looks and tastes | 
like—and may be for aught I know to the 
contrary—pickled-cabbage juice. 
I found two travellers more, who had 
determined upon remaining for the night, | 
rather than face the weather. I was, how- | 
ever, resolved upon reaching the Convent that 
night ; and whilst I was finishing my cognac, | 
as the landlord was pleased to call it—but | 
there is no good brandy in Switzerland, even | 
in the best hotels; it is chiefly adulterated | 
rum—my man from Orsiéres came in, having 
walked uncommonly well. He told me 
Favret would not be after us for an hour; 80 | 
we left word that he was to follow, and once 
more started on our journey. ' 
It was getting quite dusk as we crossed the | 
wild dreary plain that surrounds the Canteen, | 
but the lightning was playing incessantly— | 
almost without intermission. We had now | 
three hours’ work to reach the Convent; the | 
actual road: had ceased, and all humana life 
was left behind us. There was nothing on 
every side but snow-covered peaks, grey 
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the “ Canteen,”—the last human habitation | débris of granite, and cold rushing waters, 
up the pass,—I pulledup. Tumbling, rather swollen and turbulent from the continuous 
than getting, off my mule (which I could; rains. In about twenty minutes we had 
not have done properly in any manner, as traversed the level, and arrived at the foot 
there was a sack eam on the erupper), I of the spur of Mont Velan, which appears 
blundered through the doorway. My teeth to forbid all further progress ; for it is here 
chattered so, that I could. scarcely ask for a| that the actual climbing the pass commences: 
glass of hot brandy and water; and when I hitherto the road from Martigny had never 
got it, my hands were so numbed and help-! been steeper, to give a familiar instance, than 
less, I could hardly lift it. to my mouth. It) Southampton Street, Strand, London, or the 
roust be borne in mind that 1 was now at| Rue de Courgelles, Paris; that is to.say, on the 
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average ; but then it is continuous—a ceaseless 
pull against the collar for nearly twenty-four 
miles. The difficulties encountered here by 
Napoleon in transporting his artillery, when 
he crossed the Alps in eighteen hundred, were 
equal to those in the famous forest of St. 
Pierre, two or three hours below. 
| The world appeared to close behind us as 
| we mounted the first ridge ; and the storm 
redoubled its fury in the gorge—so much so, 
that, at one time, the mule could searcely make 
| head against it. It was now about half-past 
| six; but the lightning continued vivid enough 
| to show us the track clearly enough ; andthe 


| water was pouring down so fast from the | 


| heights, that we were really walking up small 
| cascades all the way, the route,’ such as it 
| was, affording the readiest channel. Nothing 
| eccurred for an hour, until we reached the 
| dreary dead-house, and the neighbouring 
| refuge—two low stone-huts at the side of 
the path ; one affording the rudest shelter, 


| and the other forming a depository for the | 


| bones of travellers lost, from time to time, 
_ upon the 
| founded with the actual Morgue, near the 
| Convent, where the bodies are now placed. 
| When the weather is very bad, the servant 
_ of the Convent comes down as far as this 
point in the afternoon, to see if any assistance 
is needed ; and, if the snow is deep on the 
pass, then it is that the services of the dogs 
are most valuable. They scent out the way, 
and find a track where a false step to the 
right or the left would be fatal; the drift 
making path and precipice all smooth alike. 
This, after all, is their chief use; and the 
| monks themselves repudiate the romantic 
| stories told about them. 


Beyond this point our troubles commenced. | 
| The lightning ceased, and the rain was gra- | 


_ dually turning into a cutting sleet. For 
half an hour or more, we groped our way as 
well as we could, both being tolerably ac- 

quainted with the ground, as I have stated ; 
_ bat, on arriving at the Pont d’Hudri, which 
| isa mere slab of stone about the size of a 
Turkish hearth-rug, over a thundering tor- 
| vent, I did not think it safe to ride any 
further. So I got off, and we sent the mule 
on first, which was a good notion; for her life 
| had been passed in going up and down the 
| pass; and she knew every hole she had to 
put her foot into, and every block she had to 

over, 

e went on—I cannot say in silence, for 
the roar of the storm and the water com- 
bined was almost deafening, but without 
speaking to one another, until suddenly the 
mule stopped and turned round, and we 
found we were upon hard snow. We could only 
tell this by our feet, for it was now too dark 
for even the refraction of the white surface. 

“What is to be done, now?” I asked of 
Pelleuchord. 

“Mais, Monsieur, je ne sais pas,” was the 
| reply; “faut retrouver la route.” (Really, I 


pass. These must not be con-| 





don’t know, sir; we must find out the road 
again.) 

But to go back was out of the question, 
Presently the man said, 

“ We cannot stay here, sir.” 

“ And we can’t go on,” 

“One must stop with the mule, and the 
other must see if he can reach the Convent. 
li is not twenty minutes ahead of us.” 

Either alternative was dreary enough. At 
last we decided that I should remain with the 
mule, and Pelleuchord should try if there was 
a chance of getting some assistance. He 
erunched over the snow for a few steps, and 
then his footfall was lost in the noise of the 
rain and sleet and the torrents. 

Forthe first ten minutes or so, I did‘notmuch 
care. I got to the leeward of the mule, which 
kept alittle of the eutting drift from me, and, 
sticking my baton into the snow as firmly as 
I could, tied the halter round it. But before 
long I got very cold. I did not dare move; 
for I heard rushing water on every side of 
me—it was even running over the surface of 
the snow against my feet. And then, as one 
drearily prolonged minute crept on after 
another, | thought, “ What will become of 
me, if Pelleuchord should not come back ?” 

I have twice in my life known what it is 
to expect immediate death. I have had the 
muzzies of three or four loaded guns touch- 
ing my head at the same time; and I have 
been falling, in a ruptured balloon, from 
a height of several thousand feet; my 
state of feeling, in each case, was that of a 
dead, almost preternatural calm, which I 
never could account for: but the agony of 
mind I now endured was too great to por- 
tray, apart from what would appear a care- 
fully-built exaggeration. I knew, that with 
my feet freezing, and ice hanging about my 
beard and moustaches, on the very edge of 
the Alpine level of perpetual snow, and en- 
tirely unable to move a foot from where I 
was, this state of things could not last long ; 
that I should gradually become drowsy, with- 
out the power to rouse myself; and that m 
body would be found next morning, stark 
and dead, by the first people who came down 
from the Convent. Much else that I thought 
about I do not care here to mention; but, 
through all, the most ridiculous and common- 
place ideas would keep thrusting themselves, 
even to the roar of the water accommodatin 
itself, in time, to the words of stupid songs ; al 
a thought that, with the ice about my face I 
must have looked like a picture of Christmas 
I had seen somewhere in an illustrated —_ 

I was in this terrible position more than 
halfan hour. Several times I shouted as 
loud as I could; but my voice was nothing 
against the wind that was tearing down from 
the south-west ; in fact, it was carried away 
from the Hospice. Once I heard the dogs, 
and my heart beat as it it would have come 
through my ribs; but the bark was not re- 
peated. I had a little brandy with me, and 
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I finished it off from a flask : and then I got 
the sack of corn from the mule’s back and 
stood upon it for a little time, to keep my feet 
out of the water; but I was too cold to feel 
any remedy or change. I even thought of a 
story I had read years and years ago, of some 
one who, overcome by a snow-storm ona 
moor in Devonshire, killed his horse, and 
cut the body open to get into it; and how 
both were found frozen next morning; and 
I felt in my pouch to see if I had still got my 
knife there. 

Suddenly I heard a distant shout! I an- 
swered it, and it was repeated ; and the next 
minute I saw a light up the pass before me, 
rapidly coming down, as it zig-zagged along 
the different turns ; and, in a few minutes, 
Pelleuchord was at my side. So great was the 
revulsion of feeling, and my whole chest 
fluttered so—I can find no better term—that 
I could hardly speak; nor, indeed, do I 
clearly recollect how I reached the Convent. 
I only remember that when I did get there, I 
burst out into a violent, hysterical flood of 
tears, and found my old friend, M. Meillan, | 
the Clavendier, who receives the guests, em- 
bracing me with the most honest delight, as | 
soon as I was recognised. 

He dragged me, thawing and dripping as 
I was, into the visitors’ room, where a dozen 
travellers had just finished supper, amongst 
whom, to my great joy, I discovered a mem- 
ber of my own club, and another friend, 
whose pleasant book of adventure is at the | 

wesent time being reviewed in the papers. 
Those other ladies and gentlemen who were 
at the St. Bernard on the tenth of Sep- 
tember last year, may remember how I was 
put into a hot-air room to dry; how I was 
unable to touch the supper the good monks 
provided, from re-action and exhaustion ; and 
yet how many questions I had to answer. 

But they will not be able to describe what 
my own feelings were, when I found myself 
in my bedroom ; or how I expressed my gra- 
titude for my great deliverance, 





It may be added, that, on recollecting we 
had told Favret to follow us, Pelleuchord and 
another guide started off again, and found 
him—mule, baggage, and all—on the very 
spot where we had been stopped. The snow 
was not this year’s,—it was the remainder of 
an avalanche that had killed two poor fellows 
in the spring ; and Meillan showed me their 
bodies in the Morgue next morning. 

The storm I had encountered was one of 
the most violent they had experienced for 
years, That same night, it carried away an 
entire village, with all its inhabitants, close 
to the Fort Burd in the valley of Aosta. The 
road, also, was so destroyed, that the Ivrea 
diligence could not leave Aosta ; and I passed 
the spot on foot, two days afterwards, 
with the friends alluded to above. Thirty 
bodies were then lying crushed and drowned, 
in the little church, 
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I was right about the dog’s bark I had 
heard. Meillan told me it was that of 
“notre jeune chienne Diane.” She was the 
only one out that night, but did not come 
down, as Pelleuchord did not want help when 
he had once got alantern. I may add, that 


my excellent friend gave her to me, next 
morning, as a souvenir of the occurrence; 
and that she is now at home in England. 


A SERMON FOR SEPOYS. 


WHILE we are still fighting for the pos- | 


session of India, benevolent men of various 


religious denominations are making their | 


arrangements for taming the human tigers in 
that country by Christian means. Assuming 
that this well-meant scheme is not an entirely 
hopeless one, it might, perhaps, not be amiss 
to preach to the people of India, in the first 
instance, out of some of their own books— 
or, in other words, to begin the attempt to 
purify their minds by referring them to the 
excellent moral lessons which they may learn 
from their own Oriental literature. 
lessons exist in the shape of ancient parables, 
once addressed to the ancestors of the sepoys, 


and still quite sufficient for the purpose of | 
teaching each man among them his duty to- | 
wards his neighbour, before he gets on to | 


higher things. Here is a specimen of one 
of these Oriental apologues. Is there any 
reason why it should not be turned to ae- 


count, as a familiar introduction to the first | 
Christian sermon addressed to a pacified native | 


congregation in the city of Delhi ? 


In the seventeenth century of the Christian 


era, the Emperor Shah Jehan—the wise, the | 
bountiful, the builder of the new city of | 


Delhi — saw fit to appoint the pious Vizir, 
Gazee Ed Din, to the government of all the 
district of Morodabad. 


The period of the Vizir’s administration | 


was gratefully acknowledged by the people 
whom he governed as the period of the most 
precious blessings they had ever enjoyed. He 


pomaries innocence, he honoured learning, | 
He was an object for | 


1e rewarded industry. 
the admiration of all eyes,—a subject for the 
praise of all tongues, But the grateful people 
observed, with grief, that the merciful ruler 
who made them all happy, was himself never 
seen to smile. His time, in the palace, was 
passed in mournful solitude. On the few 
occasions when he appeared in the public 
walks, his face was gloomy, his gait was slow, 
his eyes were fixed on the ground. Time 
passed, and there was no change in him for 
the better. One morning the whole popula- 
tion was astonished and afflicted by news 
that he had resigned the reins of government 
and had gone to justify himself before the 
emperor at Delhi. 

Admitted to the presence of Shah Jehan, 
the Vizir made his obeisance, and spoke 
these words :— 


————————————————— nissinehaiaiemnemausiaeme | 
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“Wise and mighty Ruler, 
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“condescend to! which | ou have deigned to take from my 


| pardon the humblest of your servants if; hands has been addressed to me by the 


e presumes to lay at your feet the honours | 


| which you have deigned to confer on him in| 
| the loveliest country on the earth. The longest | has lent me the assistance of his wisdom 


| 
| 


life, oh bountiful Master, hardly grants time | 


| enough to man to prepare himself for death. 


| Compared with the 
| of duties, all other 


4 


! “Sovereign lord and master! The letter 


a of that first 
uman employments are 
vain as the feeble toil of an ant on the highway, 
which the foot of the first traveller crushes 
to nothing! Permit me, then, to prepare 
myself for the approach of eternity. Permit 
me, by the aid of solitude and silence, to| 
familiarise my mind with the sublime myste- 
ries of religion; and to wait reverently for| 
the moment when eternity unveils itself to 
my eyes, and the last summons calls me to 
my account before the Judgment Seat.” 

The Vizir said these words, knelt down, | 
Jaid his forehead on the earth, and was/| 
silent. After a minute of reflection, the 
emperor answered him in these terms :— 

“Faithful servant! Your discourse has 
filled my mind with perplexity and fear. The 
apprehensions which you have caused in me 
are like those felt by a man who finds himself 
standing, unawares, on the edge of a preci-| 
pice. Nevertheless, I cannot decide whether | 
the sense of trouble that you have awakened 
within me is justified by sound reason or 
not. My days, like yours, however long they 
may be, are but an instant compared with 
eternity. But, if 1 thought as you do; if all 
men capable of doing good followed your 
example, who would remain to guide the 
faithful? Surely the duties of government 
would then fall to the share of those men only 
who are brutally careless of the future that 
awaits them beyond the grave—who are 
insensible to all feelings which are not con- 
nected with their earthly passions and their 
earthly interests ? In that case, should I not 
be—should you not be—responsible before 
the Supreme Being for the miseries, without 
number, which would then be let loose on 
the world. Ponder that well, Vizir! And 
while I, on my side, consider the same sub- 
ject attentively, depart in peace to the abode 
which I have prepared to receive you, since 
your arrival in this city. May Heaven direct 
us both into the way which it is safest and 
best to take !” 

The Vizir withdrew. For three days he 
remained in his retirement, and received no 
message from the emperor. At the end of} 
the third day, he sent to the palace to beg 
for a second audience. The request was 
immediately granted. 

_When he again appeared in the presence of 

sovereign, his countenance expressed the 
tranquillity of his mind. He drew a letter) 
from his bosom, kissed it, and presented it to 
the emperor on his knees. Shah Jehan — 
iven him permission to speak, he expresse 
imself, thereupon, in these words :— 








ft 


sage, Abbas, who now stands with me 
in the light of your presence, and who 


to unravel the scruples and perplexities which 
have beset my mind. Thanks to the lesson I 
have learned from him, I can now look back 
on my past life with pleasure, and contem- 
plate the future with hope. Thanks to the 
wisdom which I have imbibed from his 
teaching, I can now conscientiously bow my 
head before the honours which your bounty 
showers on me, and can gladly offer myself 
again to be the shadow of your power in the 
province of Morodabad. 

Shah Jehan, who had listened to the Vizir 
with amazement and curiosity, directed that 
the letter should be given to the sage, Abbas, 
and ordered him to read aloud the words of 
wisdom that he had written to Gazee Ed Din. 
The venerable man stood forth in the midst 
of the Court, and, obeying the Emperor, read 
these lines :— 

“May the pious and merciful Vizir, to 
whom the wise generosity of our sovereign 
lord and master has entrusted the govern- 
ment of a province, enjoy to the end of his 
days the blessing of perfect health ! 

“T was grieved in my inmost heart when 
I heard that you had deprived the millions 
of souls who inhabit Morodabad of the ad- 
vantages which they enjoyed under your 
authority. Modesty and respect prevented 
me from combating your scruples of con- 
science while you were describing them in 
the presence of the Emperor. I hasten, 
therefore, to write the words which I could 
not venture to speak. My purpose is to clear 
your mind of the doubts which now darken 
it, by relating to you the history of my own 
youth. The anxious thoughts which now 
trouble you, were once the thoughts which 
troubled me also. May your soul be relieved 
of the burden that oppresses it, as mine was 
relieved in the byegone time ! 

“ My early manhood was passed in study- 
ing the science of medicine, I learnt all the 
secrets of my art, and practised it for the 
benefit of my species. In time, however, the 
fearful scenes of suffering and death which 
perpetually offered themselves to my eyes, so 
far affected my mind as to make me tremble 
for my own life. Wherever I went, my grave 
seemed to be yawning at my feet. The awful 
necessity of preparing myself for eternity, 
impressed itself upon my soul, and withdrew 
my thoughts from every earthly considera- 
tion. I resolved to retire from the world, to 
despise the acquisition of all mortal know- 
ledge, and to devote my remaining days to 
the severest practices of a purely religious 
life. In accordance with this idea, I resolved 
to humble myself by suffering the hardship 
of voluntary poverty. After much consider- 
ation, I came to the conclusion that those who 
stood in need of my money were the persons 
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[Conducted by’ 





who were least worthy of being benefited by 
it: and that those who really deserved the 
exercise of my charity were too modest, or 
too high-minded, to accept my help. Under 
the influence of this delusion, I buried in the 
earth all the treasure that I possessed ; and 
took refuge from human society in the 
wildest and most inaccessible mountains of 
my native country. My abode was in the 
darkest corner of a huge cavern ; my drink 
was the running water ; my food consisted of 
the herbs and fruits that I could gather in 
the woods. To add to the severe self-restraint 
which had now become the guiding principle 
of my life, I frequently passed whole nights 
in watching—on such occasions, keeping my 
face turned towards the East, and waiting till 
the mercy of the Prophet should find me out, 
and unveil the mysteries of Heaven to my 
mortal view. 

“One morning, after my customary night | 
of watching, exhaustion overpowered me, at 
the hour of sunrise ; and I sank prostrate in 
spite of myself, on the ground at the entrance 
of my cave. 

“J slept, and a vision appeared to me. 

“T was still at the mouth of the cave, and 
still looking at the rays of the rising sun. 
Suddenly a dark object passed between me 
and the morning light. I looked at it atten- 
tively, and saw that it was an eagle, descend- 
ing slowly to the earth. As the bird floated 
nearer and nearer to the ground, a fox 
dragged himself painfully out of a thicket 
near at hand, Observing the animal, as he 
sank exhausted close by me, I discovered that 
both his fore legs were broken. While I was 
looking at him, the eagle touched the earth, 
laid before the crippled fox a morsel of goat’s 
flesh that he carried in his talons, flapped his 
huge wings, and, rising again into the air, 
slowly disappeared from sight. 

“On coming to my senses again, I bowed 
my forehead to the earth, and addressed my | 
thankegivings to the Prophet for the vision | 
which he had revealed to me. I interpreted 
it,in this manner. ‘The divine Power,’ I 
said to myself, ‘accepts the sacrifice that I 
have made in withdrawing myself from the 
contaminations of the world ; but reveals to 
me, at the same time, that there is still some 
taint of mortal doubt clinging to my mind, 
and rendering the trust which it is my duty 
to place in the mercy of Heaven less abso- 
lute and unconditional than it ought to be. 
So long as I waste even the smallest portion 
of my time in the base employment of pro- 
viding formy own daily wants, so long will 
my confidence in Providence be imperfect, and | 
my mind be incapable of wholly abstracting 
itself from earthly cares. This is what the 
vision is designed to teach me. If the bounty 
of Heaven condescends to employ an eagle 
to provide for the wants of a crippled fox, | 
how sure I may feel that the same mercy | 








will extend the same benefits tome! Let} 
| me wholly devote myself, then, to the service | 


of my Creator, and commit the preservation 
of my life to the means which His wisdom ig 
sure to supply.’ 

“Strong in this conviction, I searched the | 
woods no more for the herbs and fruits which 
had hitherto served me forfood. I satatthe | 
mouth of my cavern, and waited through the | 
day, and no heavenly messenger appeared to | 
provide for my wants. The night passed; 
and I was still alone. The new morning 
came ; and my languid eyes could hardly lift | 
themselves to the light, my trembling limbs | 
failed to sustain me when i strove to rise, [ | 
lay back against the wall of my cavern, and | 
resigned myself to die. 

“The consciousness of my own existence 
seemed to be just passing from me, when the | 
voice of an invisible being sounded close at | 
my ear. I listened, and heard myself ad- | 


| dressed in these words :— 


“* Abbas,’ said the supernatural voice,‘I | 
am the Angel whose charge it is to search 


|out and register your inmost thoughts. Tam | 


sent to you on a mission of reproof. Vain | 
man! do you pretend to be wiser than the | 
wisdom which is revealed to you? The | 
blindness of your vision and the vainglory of | 
your heart have together perverted a lesson | 
which was mercifully intended to teach you | 
the duties that your Creator expects you 
to perform. Are you crippled like the fox? | 
Has not nature, on the contrary, endowed | 
you with the strength of the eagle? Rise, 
and bestir yourself! Rise, and let the ex- 
ample of the eagle guide you, henceforth, im | 
the right direction. Go back to the city | 
from which you have fled. Be, for the future, | 


'the messenger of health and life to those who | 
groan on the hard bed of sickness. Ill 
Judging mortal! the virtue that dies in this | 


Iil- 


solitude, lives in the world from which you | 
have withdrawn. Prove your gratitude to | 
— Creator by the good that you do among | 
1is helpless and afflicted creatures. There ie | 
the way that leads you from earth to Heaven. | 
Rise, Abbas—rise humbly, and take it !’ 
“An unseen hand lifted me from the 
ground, an unseen hand guided me back to | 
the city. Humbled, repentant, enlightened 
at last, I drew my treasure from its hiding | 
place, and employed it in helping the poor. 
Again I devoted all my energies to the blessed 
work of healing the sick. Years passed and | 
found me contented and industrious in my 
vocation. As the infirmities of age ap- 
proached, I assumed the sacred robe, and | 
comforted the souls of my fellow-creatures, | 


\as I had formerly comforted their bodies 


Never have I forgotten the lesson that I | 


‘learnt in my hermitage on the mountain | 
You see me now, high in the favour of my | 
_Sovereign—Know that I have deserved my | 


honours, because I have done good im my | 
generation, among the people over whom ke 
rules. 

“Such, oh, pious Vizir, is the story of my 
youth, May the lesson which enlightened 
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me, do the same good office for you. I make 
no pretensions to wisdom: I speak only of 
such things as I know. Believe me, all 
wisdom which extends no farther than your- 
self is unworthy of you. A life sacrificed to 
subtle speculations is a life wasted. Let the 
eagle be the object of your emulation as he 
was of mine, The more gifts you have re- 
ceived, the better use it is expected you will 
| make of them. Although the All-Powerful 
alone can implant virtue in the human heart, 
it is still possible for you, as the dreaded 
representative of authority, to excite to deeds 
| of benevolence, even those who may have no 
| better motive for doing good, than the motive 
| ofserving their own interests. With time, 
you may teach them the knowledge of higher 
| things. Meanwhile, it will matter little to 
| the poor who are succoured, whether it is 
| mere ostentation or genuine charity that 
_ relieves them. Spread the example, there- 
| fore, of your own benevolence, beyond the 
circle of those only who are wise and 
good. Widen the sphere of your usefulness 
| among your fellow-creatures, with every day ; 
| and fortify your mind with the blessed con- 
viction that the life you will then lead, will 
be of all lives the most acceptable in the eyes 
of the Supreme Being. 

“Farewell, May the blessings of a happy 
people follow you wherever you go. May 
| your name, when you are gathered to your 








page—in the Volume of the Book of Life !” 
| Abbas ceased. As he bowed his head, and 

folded up the scroll, the emperor beckoned 
him to the foot of the throne, and thanked 
the sage for the lesson that he had read to his 
Sovereign and to all the Court. The next 
day, the Vizir was sent back to his govern- 
ment at Morodabad., Shah Jehan also caused 
copies of the letter to be taken, and ordered 
| them to be read to the people in the 
high places of the city. Whenthat had been 
| done, he further commanded that this in- 
scription should be engraved on the palace 
_ gates, in letters of gold, which men could 
read easily, even from afar off :— 

Tue Lire raat 1s Most AccEPTABLE TO 
THE SuPREME Berne, 1s THE LIFE THAT 18 
| Most Userun to tHE Human Race. 





Surely not a bad Indian lesson, to begin 
| with, when Betrayers and Assassins are the 
| pupils to be taught ? 





DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 
VIII. 

Tuvs far into the bowels of the land have 
| Wwemarched on without impediment, and, it is 
| to be hoped, with some certain profit. What 
| Mr. Marvell with such sad disrespect styles 
| the huge Butter-Coloss, together with the 
| faithful partner of his joys and sorrows 
(for whom, by the way, Mr. Marvell has 
other unflattering epithets), hath been con- 
templated in all social aspects, Not cer- 
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fathers, be found written in the imperishable | 
ito him from afar off; 


| sweet-smelling canal, 
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tainly microscopically, and with much high 
finishing—the figures being washed in, as 
it were, with broad sepia tinting—very much 
after the manner of that Mr. Gilray before 
alluded to. 

Take him for all in all, the huge Butter- 
Coloss is a good fellow. Which nobody can 
deny. For he’s a (and here that profane 
and roystering chaunt intrudes) good at his 
knife and fork ; good at his bottle. Which 
nobody can deny! For he’s a jol-ly good 
fel-low, which nobody can deny! Good in 
his connubial relations: a decent father o’ 
family, and the rest of it. A good citizen, 
uprigit dealer, cheerful tax-payer: which 
nobody can deny, either. Heavy enough, in 
all conscience, on him such fiscal weigh. The 
landlord of Amsterdam Hotel asseverating 
that, for his narrow tenement, he is assessed to 
the tune of, say, one hundred pounds annually. 
Our huge Butter-Coloss is burdened with the 
heaviest water-rate of any man living. Those 
terrible earthworks, that sluicing, those 
miles of piling, must be paid for haudsomely. 
Blank day for father o’ family when he is 
informed that an extra rate has been struck, 
and that by reason of certain tempestuous 
weather off the coast, which has done grievous 
damage, the burgomaster and councillors 
are compelled to levy more dyke-money. 
Even the water that be drinks—and though 
not too partial to that fluid, he must have 
some to mix with his schiedam— travels 
from Haarlem, 
being borne along in pipes underground, 


/acquiring an unpleasant brackish savour on 


the journey, You may see it gushing from 
taps in the open street; a water-bailiff 
standing sentry over it, and dispensing it to 
housewifes at so much per pailful. Terrible, 
too, is his expense in building, should he be 
filled with enterprise, and bethink him of 
enlarging his concerns, or should he receive 
significant hints as to necessity of repairs by 
any sudden sinking of his back wall. He must 
perforce rebuild, and all things come down 
at once,—neighbour’s houses being kept from 
utter collapse My beams artfully disposed. 
Then must he dig; and, at about two feet 
from the surface, find his labour eventuate 
a in an artificial pond. Natural 

ut unpleasing result; for his tenement 
stands but a few feet from a green and 
Still must he dig on, 
Gentlemen attached to the water interest 
arrive presently with exhausting pumps and 
other appliances ; and, after them, the gentle- 
men connected with the pile interest, These 
are awful beings ; awful, too, their implements 
and machinery; sufficient to give eternal 
night-mare to a poor father o’ family’s heart. 
All the English world knows what were 
unsuspicious Mr. Briggs’ feelings, when that 
unhappy gentleman, being intormed that'a 
slate or so was off his roof, was prevailed on 
to have the masons in, The masons, as the 


sad tale has it, were had in while the too 
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confiding householder slept, and the scene 
he woke to, need not be described here. At 
infinite cost must our Dutchman have pile 
after pile driven down; the horrid sludgy 
work must go on for weeks, the greedy morass 
must swallow up its proper complement of 
Norwegian stakes. How father o’ family, at 
either side, may relish such Jivelong music,— 
reiterated strokes making their own proper 
tenements quiver,—may be conceived by 
such as fill the respectable functions of the 
character near home. This is certain: that, 
in most cases, what is done underground, 
before a single stone is laid, mostly exceeds 
in cost that of the whole structure itself. 

Touching that travelling water which 
journeys down lazily from Haarlem, and for 
which fathers of families are charged so 
heavily: I have a little fact in my memory 
which may come in very fairly here. 

One fresh morning I hear the carillons 
running riot with those extemporaneous 
tunes before spoken of ; discoursing the Fish- | 
*oman of Naples, especially, with the usual | 
disjointed and spasmodic treatment. Oh, 
should Auber, most vivacious composer, 


have been but sojourning hard by, and been 
woke betimes by this foul massacre of his 
own Fish’oman, he might have conveniently 
sat for portrait of the Enraged Musician ! 
Where would his periwig have flown to? 
But this, by the way, I am given to under- 
stand, that this is a day of singular import- 





ance : a great day: a glorious day : whereon 
every man’s heart should be glad. No other 
than the birthday of some royal twig—a twig 
of the noble Orange tree. I fancy it is con- 
nected with the repulsive physiognomy, the 
terrible nasal development that looks at me 
from the guilder-pieces. It was, indeed, the 
natal day of an illustrious personage. Signs 
of excitement in the streets. Population, 
mainly the unwashed, hurrying in one direc- 
tion. Landlord comes in smiling, twisting | 
his little person painfully, and insinuates 
that it would be as well that I should go 
forth and see the show. For the Heer should 
know that it is a great day—a very great 
day—illustrious personage—the whole gar- 
rison under arms, and at this moment actu- 
ally gathered in the Grand Platz. Such an 
opportunity for beholding the military re- 
sources of the country op a grand scale may 
not occur again: so I saunter out towards 
the Grand Platz. Here is great influx of 
population, mostly gathered in the centre, 
round the Chassé ‘Testimonial, and devouring | 
greedily with their eyes a most surprising 
vision. For, lo, the Chassé Testimonial has 
been made to run, for this festival day only 
—not wine, nor with milk nor honey, but with | 
real water! There it is running from four 
little spigots: real, drinkable water, filling | 
up the little basin below. Rejoice and be 
glad, O ye burghers and wives of burghers ! 
For this is a great day—a wonderful day— 
on which are playing Les Grands Eaux, or | 
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Great Versailles Waterworks ! Crowd 
hither profusely with your pails, all ye little 
Dutchwomen, and fill them at free charge at 
the Chassé Testimonial! See how it trickles | 
from the spigots! and the men of the town 
standing by, take pipes from their mouths, 
and gaze with lack lustre eyes at the won- 
derful dispensation, But, after all, it is only 
for a short span; so he had best take the 
goods the gods provide him without a mo- 
ment’s delay. For, coming by that way in the 
evening, I find that the fount is still there, but 
the waters are gone. It is truly somethingto | 
rejoice and make merry at, this noble water 
distribution, But the schouts are busy clear- 
ing the open space, preparatory to the grand 
military manceuvres now about to take place, 
The whole garrison to be under arms, The 
horse, foot, and dragoons, with perhaps the 
Light Chevaux Marins; with perhaps sham 
battle, retreat and pursuit, the Chassé Testi- 
monial being the point of attack, Great treat 
for the amateur in such matters, 

They are at hand, the horse, foot, and 
Chevaux Marins. These must be the Che- 
vaux Marins in front, the ungainly fellows 
on the plough-horses, who advance with such 
pride, in their ill-fitting blue garments ; but 
no more in number than some thirty or 
forty ; which surely is but a small comple- 
ment of that important military arm. Un- 
prepossessing individuals, jolting heavily on 
their beasts, the ill-made garments jolting also 
—loosely as they jolt. So they jolt on, and 
take up position, those wonderful Chevaux 
Marins, making place for the army (in 
theatrical phrase), now defiling magnificently 
—regular supernumeraries, carrying their 
arms very much after the fashion of the 
fighting gentlemen of the stage. With a 
tinge of the militia aspect, suggestive of the 
cart and of the plough; with a raw potage 
aspect about the chins and cheek-bones, 
Shocking tailor’s work here also ; the loose 
blue clothing, wherein lodgings might be 
conveniently let, and so ill-fashioned that 
you would have thought that some of 
Nature’s journeymen had them, and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity’s shape 
so abominably. 

Horse and foot being now on the ground, 
and disposed, facing one another, there isa 
lull and sudden pause. Expectation, clearly, 
of some one to arrive; the Great Panjan- 
doram of the occasion, whoever he may be. 
I note the officers of the line especially, as 
strangely resembling the gentlemen serving 
in that stage army before alluded to, who 
appear always in full regimentals in the 
morning and in private life generally. Smooth 
faced men, for the most part, these Dutch 
officers; and, where moustaches are to be 
seen, they are not trained to graceful twists 
and wavy lines, like those of our French 
braves ; but have a straggling, ragged growth, 
as if the proprietor had been unmindfal 
of shaving these last few days. Perhaps 
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he had. As the army is drawn up, I should|and the plough-horses clatter round and 
say full eighty strong, the stage officers skip|round on the paving stones of the little 
out from the ranks with the strangest glis-| Platz. But at a safe and sober walk. Now 


| gade motion, as though commencing a galop. 
Far, very far are such thoughts from the 
| souls of those morne-faced men; they are 
| thinking of the great Panjandoram, and how 
| many flaws he may find in their complement. 
| But he comes not; and meantime, the crowd 
|| gathers, and admires, and two gentlemen in 
| evening dress indulging in tobacco of inferior 
quality, are propelled against me with an 
| inconvenient degree of force. Which leads 
to mutual excuses. 

Says one of the gentlemen in evening 
garb, displaying his mastery over the English 
tongue, “ This is ver fine sight!” 

I politely signify assent. The other gentle- 
man in evening garb intimates by profound 
shaking of his head that he quite concurs 
in that view. 


—Full speed gutturally Charge! ‘Terrible 
overwhelming trot ; scattering the timorous 
crowd. Spare the women and children, 
great warriors! Be brave, but merciful. 
Now for the army, Wonderful manceuvring ! 
deploying and so forth, within the narrow 
space. Hard work for the little stage offi- 
cers to get round corners, entailing no small 
/measure of skips and dancing movements. 
| Note the cavalry arm. They take delight 
in backing their horses on unoffending by- 
'standers; which weakness, it may be re- 
marked, is common to all equestrian Jacks- 
in-Office. Horse policemen, near home, and 
Prussian mounted gendarmerie, are especially 
given to this little tyranny. 

The great Panjan is led round to inspect 
|persons and accoutrements. I remark he 





“We are great fighting people,” said the delights in coming privily behind unhappy 
first gentleman, looking at; me mistrustfully, | privates, arranging their loose garments for 
to see how I would take the assertion; “a|them, and setting their caps awry over 
great fighting people—au fond—at the bottom | their eyes, to look the more military. He 














| of all.” 
| A nation of warriors,” I suggest, wishing 
to help him. 

“Quite yes, quite yes!” second gentle- 
man puts in. “ Always war—always fight.” 

First gentleman : “ Trouble his neighbours. 
| Like not Dutchmen near them.” Both 
| chuckle pleasantly here at the notion of 
| being inconvenient neighbours. 
| Someway, I have a dim conception that all 
this will lead to that old hackneyed theme of 
which I am weary. 
|| Second gentleman, pointing to the clouds 
| with the inferior cigar: “Look to Van 

Tromp! To Van ee Look at him! 
Look to Chassé!” ( 
coming), “ and his great siege. Whole world 
sees and admires. One vord, and he lay 
town in fire. But he will not—will spare de 
lives, and surrender itself.” 

“Tt was noble and merciful conduct on the 
part of the late General Chassé,” I suggest. 

“ Quite yes,” the two gentlemen in evening 
garb reply together; which ends the discus- 
sion on the military resources of the country. 

Hush! atten-shon —and sens-ation; the 
stage militaires come glissading from the 
ranks, take up position vis-d-vis to the army, 
and utter gutturals of command. The great 
Panjandoram is coming! and the band 
strikes up feebly. He comes—the great Pan- 
jandoram. He is quite of the Pelissier build; 


rotund, and girthed, and strapped down ;| 
with a grey poll, and dyed moustaches. | 
He is received with prodigious respect, and 
abundant gutturals. His padded chest glistens | 


with stars, and crosses, and bits of ribbon. In 
what campaign, O great Panjandoram? in 
what tented field? Out under Chassé, per- 


haps. 


euvring. The cavalry arm is set in motion, 


knew Chass6 was) 


|is treated with a certain awful respect by 
his inferiors, and affects to be a terrible dis- 
|ciplinarian. Finally, he has done with them : 
and is then, with much heaving, lifted on 
‘his beast; a terrible brute, which may 
have been lent for the occasion by Messrs. 
|Barclay and Co. The whole army then 
contrives to defile before him; that left 
wheel movement being still an awful stumb- 
ling-block for both arms ; the cavalry espe- 
cially. It comes round in jagged lines, 
in a sort of ruck or rout, or, indeed, any 
way that it can be managed. But the 
army! or that portion of it which may be 
irreverently styled Beetle-Crushers, or 
Pousses-Cailloux, as the French have it—it 
is a terrible thing to see how it goes about 
compassing the evolution. Flesh and pipe- 
clay at home could never stand it : especiall 

when thinking of the smooth, unbroken wall 
of British Grenadiers, coming round solidly, 
to the music of their heavy tramp. The 
army here make a handsome half-circle, their 
officers, skipping frantically, doing Schot- 
tische and other measures. This is done 
many times over ; the great Panjandoram, on 
his Flemish dray, taking it lightly enough. I 
suppose he knows things cannot be much 
mended, so he looks on placidly : and, at the 
end of all, jogs away with an up and down 
movement. He must ride full seventeen 
stone, that worthy captain, and someway— 





| in 


| 


looking to the fashion in which he is girthed 
and buttoned close—I fancy that if that 
waist-belt of his were to part suddenly, it 
would have a similar effect to that of taking 
a hoop off a cask; and he would all fall down 


ieces. 
But, as has been said many times, Truth is 
a jewel ; and so it must not be concealed here, 
Now for sham battles and military man-|that these are only the poorer specimens of 


the fighting men of the country; that there 
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are choice regiments enough, belonging to,everywhere. And those officer cavaliers— | 


the regulars, foot and horse, who are unexcep- 
tionable in drill and raiment. Those dancing 
officers, savouring so suggestively of the foot- 
lights, may, perhaps, be thought to do well 
enough for your mere traders at such places 
as Amsterdam. Such may be the conviction 
at the Dutch Horse Guards, But we must 
have another dispensation within the sphere 
of royal influences—for your people of qua- 
lity—handsome, resplendent uniforms, for 
your young counts to show themselves in at 
court. Guides regiments, royal hussars, and 
aristocratic corps. 


Shift the scene, then, gently to that royal| 
town of the Hague, where the traveller hasbeen | 


set down, newly discharged from the top of the 
Spoorweg ; and, looking curiously about him, 
walks leisurely towards the city. It was on 
a bright Sunday evening, and the brightness 
of all things within that town,—men, women, 
and houses for background,—can scarcely be 
conceived. Churches were then pouring out 


their congregations; streaming them from 


under old porches, It looked like a scene in a! 


lay, with practicable houses by Grieve and 

elbin. Every house low, and with a special 
shape of itsown. Some higher, some lower, 
some white, some red, some gabled, but all 
bright and lightsome, 
traveller gazes with infinite pleasure; and, 
taking the first bridge, without knowing 
whither it will lead him, finds himself of a 
sudden in a new scene. Harlequin’s wand 
has stricken the earth, and lo! with a Hi! 
presto! all things are changed to green. 
Green woods ; green sward rolling in undu- 
lating green paths and winding waters. No 
gradual dwindling off of houses to break the 
change; but the town stops short abruptly. 
O those green woods of Haye! 


which may be seen flitting open caléches in 


files; myriads of men and women, fine ladies | 


and fine gentlemen dressed like Parisians, all 
to be seen passing and repassing through 
those tree-aisles, 


So, the traveller stood on the banks of the! 


ornamental water, and watched the green 


wood from afar, and the ceaseless population | 


prates like a serpent’s back. Tradition 
as it, that at one remote period, those woods 
stretched away as far as Amsterdam, beauti- 
Ans the country the whole way. Still the 

les of population pour out of the town, to 


lose themselves in that green wood; those 
beautiful ladies in Parisian bonnets, with 


officers of the Guards beside them. Other 
ladies, other bonnets, with other officers, in 
endless file. Sweet tongues, not discoursing 
gutturals, but French, most musical. Open 
caléches again, with gorgeous liveries and 
matchless horses, and officers of the Guard 
Royal seated vis-a-vis. More parties on foot, 
streaming on, to be seen coming down the 
bright sunlit street, turning a corner, to be 
engulfed in the green woods. Soft French 


At which sight the} 


Aisles | 
upon aisles of trees, planted thickly ; through | 
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| : . I 
|how different from those Terpsichoreans of 


| Amsterdam ! 


Exquisitely trimmed mous. | 


'taches, marvellous waists like French mili- | 


taires ; capacious trousers, all pocket, like 
| French militaires ; perhaps Mnntheul braced 
like French militaires. Then to follow in 
the stream, and be drawn into the shady 
aisles, Everything so cool and fragrant, 
'Hum of voices far and near, And see, 
but a few steps on, a long, low pavilion, or 
café in the wood! All in the shade in the 
heart of the aisles, with little tables and 
|chairs in 
where are seated the men and the women 
—the Parisian ladies over again,—the offi- 
| cers of the Guard Royal over again,—sipping 
coffee and cool drinks. The dark green 
grove is closed in overhead ; so the Parisian 
tints and colours are mellowed away in cool 
shadows. Then to get lost in the alleys 
and diverging walks; to meet stray parties 
wandering at hazard ; lovers in pairs ; pretty 
Dutch children dressed Parisianly ; and 
so come out suddenly on the green sward 
near to the edge of the winding water, just 
taking a sweep yonder round the corner, 


fed by the biscuit of the stranger. 
too, let him look back sharply at the low- 


throw ; 
opening out here and there; at the old black 


everything ; the chequered motley aspect 
of everything ; to look at all these things 
and the wandering man must own it to 

encountered. Then to turn back and be 
suddenly in the town once more, 


to the left,—quaint corner, quainter gables; 


and gay population, mingled and commingled 
together, making garish and most cheerfal 
spectacle, 

Let him, as he strays about, go back in 
thought, and ponder well how up sucha 
bye-street dwelt note-worthy refugees, famed 
in politics and letters: how Bayle and other 
giants have clustered here and given busy 
work to free presses: how, too, in the days 
when the States General were of some at 
count and could give the law, high commis- 
sioners would be gathered here from divers 
countries, and billeted up and down in some 
one or other of those short, red brick tene- 
ments, planning treaties and triple alliances 
for weeks together. It was here, in such 
square, that his Excellency Sir William 
Temple rested, when come on matters 0 
| secret negotiation, At the time of the Wil 














hundreds, disposed about it; | 


To note the royal ducks paddling up to be 
Then, | 


lying houses, red and white, within a stone’s | 
at the white-paved causeways, | 


cupolas, rising far and near ; the heavy tene- | 
ments, standing as they stood a couple of | 
centuries back ; the old-fashioned look over | 


the most charming contrast he has as yet | 


To take | 
turn after turn,—sharp to the right, sharp | 


now in a square of low houses, round, with | 
exit through an archway, — now brazen | 
statue, now old fashion, now new fashion; | 
canals, red brick, painted stone, royal palaces, | 
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liamite descent, messengers flying backward 
and forward between the Hague and English 
coast, trusting toa fishing vessel, a cock-boat, 
to anything. Great associations, wonderful 
memories, attached to that bright, shining, | 
little city, with its little royal atmosphere, 
and ever-green woods, O place of sweet 
waters! O perennial verdure, to be dreamt 
of hereafter, when buffeting with the rough 
discomfort and rude ways. Think, in cheer- 
less inns, think again and again of the place 
of sweet waters, of the sparkling little hotel 
—Hotel de la Belle Vue—planted on the 
edge of the sward, and of the holiday gallants 
and gay dames, to be seen afar off from the 
windows, threading their way in and out 
among the trees! Sang a poet sweetly of 
other green places :— 


“Ye have been fresh and green: 
Ye have been filled with flowers; 
And ye the walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours,” 


More pleasant hours, most grateful diver- 
sion ! 

See how one thing leads on to another; 
and what a stomach for digression man hath! 
It was first but a hasty conspectus, as it 
were of the Dutch father o’ family and his 
ways, Which led on to the heavy water-rate, 
which again brought on the grand review, and 
great Panjandoram, all round Chassé and his 
memorial fount ; which in its turn involved 
that flight to La Haye, its green groves and 
sweet waters; far away from all coarse 
notions of heavy father o’ families and huge 
Butter-Colosses. To whom, however, we 
must return anon; he having divers other 
points about him, noteworthy in a certain 
degree, and not to be passed over. 

Still one word more concerning that 
la Haye oasis. If, as Doctor Goldsmith 
remarked, the Dutchman’s house is to be 
likened to a temple dedicated to an ox, so 
may we liken this La Haye paradise, to fair 
and flowery Gardens Zoological, wherein 
abound bears and other rude animals. Sav- 
ing the bear’s skin, which is here eropped 
close, and made smooth and shining. ‘The 
La Haye Dutchman looks out at the world 
through a Frenchman’s mask. 


GONE AWAY. | 


I sex the farm-house red and old, | 
Above the roof its maples sway ; 
The hills behind are bleak and cold, 
The wind comes up and dies away. 


I gaze into each empty room, 
And as I gave a gnawing pain 

Is at my heart, at thought of those 
Who ne’er will pass the doors again. 


And, strolling down the orchard slope 
(So wide a likeness grief will crave), 
Each dead leaf seems a wither’d hope, 
Each mossy hillock looks a grave, | 


They will not hear me if I call; 

They will not see these tears that start ; 
Tis autumn—autumn with it all— 

And worse than autumn in my heart. 


O leaves, so dry, and dead, and sere ! 
I can recajl some happier hours, 
When summer’s glory linger'd here, 
And summer's beauty touch’d the flowers, 


Adown the slope a slender shape 
Danced lightly, with her flying curls, 

And manhood's deeper tones were blent 
With the gay laugh of happy girls. 


O stolen meetings at the gate! 
O lingerings in the open door! 
O moonlight rambles long and late! 
My heart can scarce believe them o’er. 


And yet the silence strange and still, 
The air of sadness and decay, 

The moss that grows upon the sill,— 
Yes, love and hope have gone away ! 


So like, so like a worn-out heart, 

Which the last tenant finds too cold, 
And leaves for evermore, as they 

Have left this homestead, red and old. 


Poor empty house! poor lonely heart ! 
’T were well if bravely, side by side, 

You waited, till the hand of Time 
Each ruin’s mossy wreath supplied. 


I lean upon the gate, and sigh ; 

Some bitter tears will force their way, 
And then I hid the place good-bye 

For many a long and weary day. 


I cross the little ice-bound brook 
(In summer ’tis a noisy stream), 
Turn round, to take a last fond look, 
And all has faded like a dream ! 


OLD TIMES AND NEW TIMES. 


On New Year’s Day, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-five, Mr. J. Walter, of Printing- 
house Square, Blackfriars, addressed the 
public in the first number of a new morning 
paper as follows :— 


“To rar Pustic,—To bring out a newspaper at 
the present day, when so many others are already 
established and confirmed in the public opinion, is 
certainly an arduous undertaking ; and no one can be 
more fully aware of its difficulties than I am. I, 
nevertheless, entertain very sanguine hopes, that the 
nature of the plan on which this paper will be con- 
ducted will ensure it a moderate share, at least, of 
public favour ; but my pretentions to encouragement, 


| however strong they may appear in my own eyes, 


must be tried by a tribunal not liable to be blinded 
by self-opinion. To that tribunal I shall now, as I 
am bound to do, submit these pretentions with defer- 
ence, and the public shall judge whether they are 
well or ill-founded.” 


Seventy-three years have passed since 
these pretensions were so modestly put forth, 
and on the New Year’s Day of this present 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, hundreds 
of thousands of readers eagerly gave the 
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{Conducted by | 


desired encouragement to the projector as|to be equally served. That the publication 
they read that wonderful production of six|of debates protracted through the night 
nights in every week, in every year, The| might not interfere with the timely appear. 
Times, | ance of advertisements of sales, the discourses 


Let us ascend to the source of the wide-| 
flowing and fertilising stream, and turn from 
the broad waters of number seventy-two) 
thousand two hundred and twenty-eight of| 


the Times to glance at the age-hidden source, | 


of legislators were to be reduced to fair pro- 
portions ; or, in Mr. J. Walter's words, “ the 
substance shall be faithfully preserved, but 
all the uninteresting parts will be omitted.” 

Having secured to his advertisers the 


number one of The Daily Universal Register. | early appearance of their contributions, the 

This was the title first given to the sheet | proprietor of the paper pledges himself the 
of four small folio pages, since expanded into|shall appear on the desired day. That no 
the twelve enormous folio pages of the|disappointment may be occasioned by the 
present Times. After going over the|“accidents that sometimes happen in the 
specialities of the morning papers then in| printing business,” he promises to print an 
circulation, stating how one made the par-| additional half-sheet when “the length of the 
liamentary debates, another political essays, | gazette and parliamentary debates shall render 
a third advertisements, the absorbing feature, | it impossible for me to insert all the adver. 
Mr. J. Walter proposed to blend in due pro-| tisements promised for the day in one sheet.” 





portion these and other topics of interest :— 


“ A newspaper conducted on the true and natural 
principles of such a publication ought to be the register | 
of the times, and faithful recorder of every species of | 


Thus early we have the well-known sup- 
plement of The Times. 

Good grounds to hope for encouragement, 
doubtless ; but, now comes one probably of 


intelligence; it ought not to be engrossed by any par- | greater account in the mind of the promoter, 


ticular object; but like a well-covered table, it should | 


a great improvement he had made in his art, 


contain something suited to every palate ; observa- | Lhe Se ed ae 


tions on the dispositions of our own and foreign courts | to its title, “ Logographically printe 


should be provided for the political reader; debates 


by his 
Majesty’s Patent.” In the same prospectus 


should be reported for the amusement and information | Mr. J. Walter thus explains this phrase : 


of those who are particularly fond of them; and a due 
attention should be paid to the interests of trade, which 
are so greatly promoted by advertisements. 


“ The inconveniences attending the old and tedious 


‘A | method of composing with letters taken up singly first 


paper that should blend all these advantages has long | suggested the idea of adopting some more expedition 


been expected by the public. Such, it is intended | 
shall be the Universal Register, the great objects of | 
which will be to facilitate the commercial intercourse | 
between the different parts of the community, through | 
the channel of advertisements; to record the principal 
occurrences of the times, and to abridge the account of 


debates during the sitting of parliament.” 


Three years later the newspaper designed 
to be a register of the times, gave a subordi- | 
nate and explanatory place to its original 
title, assumed a more striking and most 
fortunate name, and became The Times, 


The above passage is curious, not only be- 
cause it shows how the future title of the paper 
was already germinating in the mind of the 
pee, but also how faithfully the journal 

as kept to the original design, and with what | 
wonderful expansion in the article of adver- | 
tisements and the abridgment of parliamen- 
tary debates. 

Another feature of the embryo Times— 
certainly an essential one in a newspaper that 
would one day assume so portentous a name 
—is thus announced by the proprietor; “ 1) 
propose to bring it out regularly every morn- | 
ing at six o'clock.” Shrewd J. Walter, 
timeing your Daily Universal Register so as 
to take possession of the golden hours and. 
make your newspaper The Times! But 
what conflicting interests were to be recon- 
ciled by this arrangement? Dignified par- 
liamentary debates and the every-day sales 
of the great mart of the world; legislation 
and commerce, of very opposite habits, were 





method, The cementing of several letters together, so 
that the type of a whole word might be taken up in 
as short a time as that of a single letter, was the result 
of much reflection on that subject. The fount, con- 
sisting of types of words and not of letters, was to be 
so arrranged as that a compositor should be able to 
find the former with as much facility as he can the 
latter. This was a work of inconceivable difficulty. I 
undertook it, however, aud was fortunate enough, after 
an infinite number of experiments and great labour, to 
bring it to a happy conclusion. The whole English 
language is now methodically and systematically 
arranged at my fount, so that printing can now be per 


formed with greater dispatch and with less expense 


than according to the mode hitherto in use.” 


Logography, we find, enables Mr. J. 
Walter to sell his paper “ over one halfpenvy 
under the price paid for seven out of eight of 
the morning papers.” Twopence-halfpenny 
is the price afiixed to the first number of the 
Daily Universal Register. There is some- 
thing remarkably straightforward and simple 
in the manner in which this economical claim 
to public support is enforced. Editors living 


seventy years later, can scarcely a ap of 


such an appeal. It savours too much of the 
man of business to suit their professional 
habits. But the Father of The Times deserves 
to be studied even in those points in which 
he can no longer serve as a model ; we sub- 
join, therefore, his words ; “I indulge a hope 
that the sacrifice I make of the usual profits 
of printing will be felt by a generous public; 
and that they will so far favour me Wi 


advertisements, as to enable me to defray the 
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| shall find a place in the Universal Register 


Charles Dickens.) 


heavy expenses attending the literary depart- 
ments in the paper, and to make a livelihood 
for myself and my family. The favour that 
I now earnestly solicit, I shall diligently 
labour to preserve, without entertaining a| 
presumptuous wish that [ may enjoy it one 
moment longer than I shall be found to! 
deserve it.” | 

In politics, the Register is to be “of no} 
party.” The proprietor trusts, however, “to| 
cool the animosities, stifle the resentments, | 
manage the personal honour, and reconcile 
the principals of the contending parties.” A 
declaration of editorial policy betraying no 
aspirations for the distinction afterwards 
attained by the Thunderer. Yet censure is 
to be administered when necessary, but “ con- 
veyed in language that is suited to the respect 
due to the public, before whose tribunal the 
individual is arraigned ;” while “nothing 





which can tend to wound the ear of delicacy 
or corrupt the heart.” As to the advertise- 
ments admissible, Mr J. Walter observes, 
“A newspaper in this particular ought to) 
resemble an inn, where the proprietor is| 
obliged to give his house to the use of all 
travellers, who are ready to pay for it, and 
against whose persons there is no legal or 
moral objection.” The miscellaneous articles 
of intelligence are then enumerated, The 
Theatres take the lead. Faithful accounts of 
all remarkable trials at law are promised ; 
particularly those “in which the mercantile 
world may be most interested.” This para- 
graph, amounting to ten lines, is, by a blunder | 
sometimes incidental to first publications, | 
printed twice over. 

Hitherto the proprietor has spoken in the| 
first person ; but, he drops into the third at} 
the close : 


“Such is the plan that Mr. J. Walter has laid down 
for the conduct of his paper; he now sends it forth to | 
the world in hopes that it will appear to the public, | 
deserving of their encouragement. For his own part, 
he will no longer expect their countenance and favour 
than he shall be found strictly to adhere to the 
engagements in which he now enters, in this sketch, 
which he humbly begs leave to lay before them.— 
J. Warten.” 


_ A notice follows, remarkable for the way 
in which contributions are solicited, and the 
kind of persons appointed to receive them :— 
Mr. Searle, grocer, fifty-five, Oxford Street ; 
Mr. Thrale, pastrycook, opposite the Admi- 
ralty, Mr. Wilson’s Library, forty-five, Lom- 
bard Street ; Mr. Pratts, greengrocer, eighty- 
four, Wapping; and Mr. Sterney, one 


| 
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hundred and fifty-six, opposite Saint George’s 
Church, Borough. The office in Printing, 
house Square, of course, heads the list. This| 
address of Mr. J. Walter is remarkable for'| 
modesty and sense. The pledges which it 
Sives are remarkably prophetic of success. 
How did Mr. J. Walter make good hisclaims 
to public encouragement in the first number 
of the Daily Universal Register? No parlia- 
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mentary debates required insertion on that 
memorable first of January. These, and 
the editorial remarks, or leading article, are 
supplied by the address from which we have 
quoted ; occupying three columns. Foreign 
intelligence, which in The Times present 
fills six or eight columns, scarcely takes up 
one in The Times past; the dispositions 
of all the courts of Europe are dispatched 
in less space than a second rate court 
now requires. It contains, however, a 
smart thing; the answer made by the 
King of Prussia to the Commandant of Cleves, 
who wanted to know how he was to act if 
the Austrian troops should attempi to pass 
through his territories. The answer was, 
“That if the Austrian troops marched 
towards the Dutchy of Cleves, he should 
tell them they had mistaken their way ; if 
they persisted, he should make prisoners of 
them: and, if they resisted, he should kill 
them. Signed, Freprericx.” The Court 
News gives the ode for the new year, by 
the poet-laureat, Paul Whitehead, sung in 
the council-chamber before their Majesties ; 
who, it appears came up from Windsor on 
New Year’s Eve, and visited the theatre. 
The examination of a bankrupt is the only 
law report. There are no police-cases, acci- 
dents and offences, or criticisms. One corre- 
spondent writes, signing himself Gregory 
Gazette, whom we suspect was in collusion 
with the editor, and has no object in writing, 
but to publish certain observations respecting 
newspapers and newspaper conductors, which 
would not have fallen with so good a grace 
from the proprietor. Gregory Gazette is 
facetious in a quiet way, and tells us, The 
Universal Register, it is expected, will be 
carried on to the satisfaction of an impartial 
ublic. Its plan being liberal and compre- 
ensive, all sorts and sizes, denominations 
and descriptions of men, have nothing to do 
but to advertise in the Universal Register, 
and they will immediately hear of something 
to their advantage. He continues thus :— 


“ Much has been said in praise of public prints in 
general, Even rhetoric and eloquence have been 
pressed into their service. It has been said that 
the four winds (the initial of which make up the word 
News) are not so capricious or so liable to change as our 
public intelligencers, On Monday there is a whisper, 
—on Tuesday, a rumour,—on Wednesday, a conjec- 
ture} —on Thursday, a probable,—on Friday, a positive, 
—on Saturday, a premature.” 


Passing over a memorial from the Empress 
of Russia to her minister at the Hague (which 
appears to have given an alarm in Amster- 
dam, so emphatically did her Majesty call the 
Dutch her friends and allies) and a paragraph 
on Irish Protection Duties, we proceed to the 
much vaunted feature of the new paper, the 
advertisements. Here is a great difference 
between the new Times, and the old Times. 
All the advertisements of the first number of 
the Daily Universal Register would scarcely 
fill one column of the supplement of to-day’s 
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Times. There are no mysterious and senti- 
mental advertisements; no advertisements 
for lost objects, individuals, and next of kin. 
With these exceptions, every class of ad- 
vertiser is represented. Two deaths are 
announced ; but no marriage or birth. The 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane advertises, 
The Natural Son, and Harlequin Junior: 
Covent Garden, A new comedy, ‘The Follies 
of the Day, or Marriage of Figaro, and a new 

antomime, called, The Magic Cavern, or 

irtue’s Triumph. Four ships, two Nancys, 
the Lively, and the Betsey, advertise to sail 
for Niee, Genoa, Leghorn, Smyrna, and Con- 
stantinople, average two hundred tons. Four- 
teen booksellers’ advertisements invite the 
reading public to patronise Mr. Walter’s new 
improvement in printing, applied to a series 
of works by eminent authors; first volume : 
Watts’s Improvement of the Mind; novels, 
having the following promising titles: Modern 
Times, or the Adventures of Gabriel Out- 
east, in imitation of Gil Blas, by the Literary 
Society ; The Young Widow, or the History 
of Mrs. Ledwich ; the History of Lord Bel- 
ford and Miss Sophia Woodley ; St. Ruthven’s 
Abbey ; The Woman of Letters, or History 
of Fanny Bolton; A Lesson for Lovers, or 
History of Colonel Melville and Lady Richly; 
Adventures of a Cavalier, by Daniel Defoe ; 
a dramatic original, entitled, The Governess, 
or the Boarding School Dissected, wherein 
are exposed in dramatic order, the errors in 
the present mode of female education, and 
a method of correcting them, &c., &.; one 
religious book, one medical, a commercial 
treatise, asystem of short-hand, Mrs. Martyr’s 
new song, sung by that lady, as the page in 
the new comedy, and other music ; a work 
on the peerage ; an illustrated serial on the 
antiquities of England and Wales; alittle item 
or two in the way of a complete Fortune 
Teller, and sentimental or conversation 
eards ; notice of an injunction against the 
sale of Cook’s Voyages, and an apology for the 
life of Mrs, Bellamy, in the same acvertise- 
ment with Bell’s British Theatre, in twenty- 
one volumes, So much for literature and-art. 

There is a notice of the child of the sun, 
exhibiting in Piccadilly, and of the hundred 
and sixty-five surprising cures by Buzalo, 
opposite Somerset House in the Strand, on 
persons of the first distinction. The Moses 
of the day advertises gentlemen’s great coats 
at ten shillings and sixpence, and other mar- 
vels in the way of dress ; one draper appeals 
to the ladies, and one ironmonger to house- 
keepers. Coals, plate, and turtle have each 
one advertisement. Mrs. King of Chigwell, 
Essex, announces the opening of her school 
for the tenth of January. Although the only 
advertiser of the scholastic profession, the 
good lady thinks it necessary to append a 
little puff. As she has always been accus- 
tomed to watch and improve the opening 
mind, hopes to give satisfaction to those who 
intrust her with so important a charge. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


(Conducted by 


One gentleman wishes to engage a travelling 
|companion ; one printer offers to conduct a 
| business in his trade ; one cook and one foot 
|man want places ; two houses are to be let, 
and one set of genteelly furnished lodgings, 
Thirteen or fourteen sales are advertised, 
four “by candle.” One advertisement igs 
headed, Exemption from Parish Offices, 
and runs thus: “To be disposed of a 
certificate, which will discharge the owner 
thereof from all parish offices, in the parish 
of Christ-church, Spittal-Fields, in the county 
of Middlesex.” ‘To all the advertisers, the 
editors address the following notice :— 





“ We would with pleasure have inserted Gratis all 
the advertisements sent to us, had we not received ag 
intimation from the Stamp-office, that the King’s duty 
must be paid for every advertisement that should 
appear in our first day’s paper; we were therefore 
obliged to leave out all the favours of our advertising 
friends, who, unapprised of this circumstance, did not 
send the stamp-duty with each advertisement.” 


Such, in political information, liter 
matter, and advertisements, is the first num- 
ber of the Daily Universal Register. On 
the anniversary of its third year, the Register 
took the title it now bears, having then reached 
the nine hundred and fortieth number. 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 


“A count MARTIAL! Isit possible ?” ex- 
claimed my friend, on looking into the general 
order book, which was put before him on 
the breakfast table. “ Well, I did not think 
it would come to that,” 

* T did,” said the Major of the regiment,who 
was sitting opposite to him. “For it strikes 
me that the chief is never so happy as when 
he is squabbling with the members of the 
courts, and publicly reprimanding them for 
their inconsistency, or whatever else may 
oceur to him. This is the seventh court 
martial held in this station within the past 
two months, and, with the exception of one 
case, the whole of them were unnecessary.” 

“IT was tempted to ask, who was.to be 
tried 1” 

“Two boys,” replied the Major, “who 
thought proper to quarrel at the mess table, 
and to make use of a certain little word, 
not altogether becoming gentlemen, if ap- 
plied to one another. The Senior Captain, 
who was the senior officer present, very pro- 
perly put them under arrest, and sent them 
to their quarters. Our Colonel, whois, lam 
very happy to say, extremely particular on 
this, as well as on every other point that tends 
to preserve the tone and character of the 
regiment, wished these lads to receive from 
a higher authority than himself, a severe 
reprimand. That authority was the General 
of the Division; and if the General of the 
Division had been Sir Joseph Thackwell,an 
oflicer of sound judgment, or any commander 
of Sir Joseph’s stamp, all would have been 
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well. But the Colonel, who has since found 
out the mistake that he made in not weigh- 
ing the individual character of Sir Doodle, 
forwarded the case on to him, through 
the Brigadier, in the regular way ; the young 
gentlemen meanwhile remaining under arrest. 
The Colonel, also saw Sir Doodle privately, 
and pointed out to him, so far as he could) 
make himself understood, that a severe repri-| 
mand was all that was required. Sir Doodle 
however, did not view the matter in this light, 
and forwarded the proceedings to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,at Simlah. Aftera fortnight’s 
delay, during which time those two boys have 
been confined to their respective bungalows, 
the order has come down for a general court 
martial, to assemble and try them. This will 
involve a further imprisonment of some three 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 





or four weeks; for the chief is sure to find 
fault with the courts presiding, and send back 
the proceedings for revision, and reconsi- 
deration, previous to confirming and ap- 
proving of them.” 

“And what do you suppose will be the 
upshot?” I asked. 

“That the lads will be released, or ordered 
to return to their duty,” said the Major. 
“Have you ever witnessed a military court 
martial ?” 

“No.” 

“Then I would advise you to witness this.” 

On the following day, a frightfully hot 
day, the thermometer being at ninety-two, 
Iaccompanied my friend in his buggy to 
the mess-room of the regiment, where I be- 
held some five and twenty officers in full- 
dress, All these officers were in some way or 
other connected with the trial; besides 
these there were present some five and thirty 
officers in red or blue jackets, but without 
their swords; these were spectators. It 
was altogether a very imposing scene; es- 
pecially when the thirteen members took 
their seats around the table, the President in 
the centre, and the Deputy-Judge-Advocate 
of the division opposite to him; the prisoners 
standing behind the chair of the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General. The lads were 
now perfectly reconciled to each other, and 
as good friends as ever. Indeed, on the 
morning that followed their use of the one 
very objectionable little word, mutual apolo- 
gies and expressions of regret passed between 
them ; and, in so far as the settling of the 
quarrel between themselves was concerned, 
it was most judiciously and satisfactorily 
arranged by their respective friends. 

The Court having been duly sworn, and the 
chargesreadaloud by the Deputy-Judge-Advo- | 
cate-General, the prisoners were called upon 
to plead, Both of them wished to plead guilty, 
and said so, in a low tone to the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General, who in an equally | 
low tone of voice, said: — 

“No, don’t do that ; say ‘Not guilty.” 

“But look here, my dear fellow ;” said one | 
of the prisoners to the functionary (officer), | 
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who was the prosecutor on the occasion ; 
“what's the use of denying it ? We did make 
two fools of ourselves,” 

“Yes, what’s the use of wasting time ?” 
said the other prisoner. 

“Tf we plead guilty, there’s an end of it, 
and the Court can sentence us at once, and. 
send the papers up to Simlah by to-night’s 
post. Iam sick of that cursed bungalow of 
mine, and want to have a change of air.” 

“ Well, do as you like,” said the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate, “ But my advice is that you 
plead Not guilty, and then in your defence you 
can put forth whatever you please in extenua- 
tion, and mitigation of the punishment.” 

“ But here we are brought up for callin 
each other liars, in a moment of passion, anc 
if we say we did not call each other liars, we 
are liars.” “ And, what is more, we are liars 
in cold blood,” urged one of the prisoners. 

“ Will you admit that you were drunk ?” 
said the Deputy-J udge-Advocate-General, 

“No,” they both called out. “ We were 
not strictly sober perhaps. But. where is it 
about being drunk? We didn’t see that in 
the charge.” 

“ Yes, here it is, in the second instance of 
of the second charge, ‘ having while in a state 
of intoxication at the mess table of Her 
Majesty’s — Regiment of Foot, on the night 
&c., &c., &e.’” 

“Oh! that’s an infamous falsehood, you 
know. Whosaid that? Not Captain Stans- 
field, who put us under arrest ? If he swears 
that, he shall answer for it. Intoxicated ! 
not a bit of it! Screwed, nothing more!” 
cried the younger officer in. a sort of stage 
whisper. “On my honour, as an officer and a 
gentleman, nothing more.” 

“ These charges have come down from head- 
quarters, having been prepared in the office of 
the Judge-Advocate-General.” 

“Who ishe? What's his name?” asked 
the prisoners, 

“ Colonel Birch,” was the reply. 

“Then he shall give up his authority.” 

“ Well, plead Not guilty,and you will have 
it.” 

“Very well then, off she goes; ‘Not 
guilty!’ Fifty not guilties, if you like, on 
that point.” 

While this little, but interesting debate 
was pending between the prosecutor and the 
prisoners, the various members of the Court 
were holding with each other a little miscel- 
laneous conversation, or otherwise amusing 
themselves, 

Colonel Jackstone, of the native infantry 
(who was the president of the court martial, in 
virtue of the seniority of his rank) was talking 
toColonel Colverly,ofthedragoons, aboutsome 
extraordinary ailment of his wife which re- 
quired the constant administration of brandy 
and soda-water, in order to keep her alive. 
It was a low, sinking fever, he said, from which 
she had suffered for the last six or seven 
years, at intervals of three months ; and it 
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was always worse in the hot weather than at | ately hastened to fulfilthem. By the time] §) 


any other season of the year. Captain | returned to the Court the first witness was 
Bulstrade, of the artillery, was talking to | under examination, Such a waste of time! 
Major Wallchaffe, of the light (Bengal) |Such a trial to the temper of all present! 
cavalry, concerning a fly-trap, which he had | Instead of allowing the Senior Captain to 








that morning invented ; a gingerbeer, or soda- | 
water bottle, half-filled with soap-suds, and 
the opening besmeared with honey, or mois- 
tened sugar. Captain Dundriffe, was recom- 
mending Captain Nolens to buy some beer 
which a native merchant had recently im- 
ported into the station. Lieutenant Blade, 
of the dragoons, was playing at odd and even, 
with his fingers, on honour, with Lieutenant 
Theston, of the same regiment ; and, with a| 
pretence of being ready to take notes of the | 
proceedings of the court martial, each, pen | 
in right hand, was keeping an account of the | 
score. Blade used to boast of being the in- 
ventor of this simple game; but there were 
officers in India who declared that it owed its 
existence to a late Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces ; and who invented it at school, when he 
had been shut upin a dark room, (with another 
boy, as fond of gambling as himself,) as a 
punishment for card playing, and other 
games of chance requiring light to see what | 
was going on. Nothing could ——, be | 
simpler than the game, and played as it was, | 
on honour, nothing could be fairer. Blade | 
lost thirty pounds on the first day of the 
court martial, but won the greater part of it 
back on the day following. Of course it would 
not do to play at this game with strangers, 
or promiscuous acquaintances. Lieutenant 
Belterton of the regiment, was making use 





of the pens, ink, and paper, by sketching | 


the President and several others who had 
somewhat prominent noses; and young 
Lofter was trying to rival him in this amuse- 


ment. My own friend was very busy writ- 
ing; and, from the serious expression on 
his countenance, you might have fancied he 
was composing a sermon, or writing a letter | 
of advice to a refractory son, he folded up the 
paper, and passed it round till at last it 


reached me. I open it, and read as fol- 
lows :—“ We shall be here till four. Take 
the buggy and drive up to the bungalow, 
and tell the khidmutghar to bring down the 
ice-basket, also Mr. Belterton’s ice-basket, 
with a plentiful supply of soda water from 
our mess; for they are rather short here, 
and can’t stand a heavyrun uponthem. Tell 
him also to bring several bottles of our | 
Madeira, for theirs I do not like, and won’t 
drink, It has not age, and has not tra- 
velled sufficiently. Cigars, also. I am| 
literally bathed in perspiration, and so [ 
fancy are most of us at this end of the table, | 
for the punkah is too far distant to admit of 
our receiving any benefit therefrom. This is 
an awful business.” 

In compliance with the request contained | 
in the above note, I left the Court, drove off | 
as rapidly as possible, and communicated my 
friend’s wishes to his servant, who immedi- 





state the facts—and he would have done go 
in less than three minutes—and then take 
them down on paper, each question was 
written on a slip of paper, and submitted to 
the President, by the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 
cate, who showed it to the officers sitting on 
either side of him, who nodded assent, 
The question was then read aloud to the 
witness :— 

“Were you present on the night of the 
tenth of April, at the mess-table of her 
Majesty’s — Regiment of Foot ?” 

The Captain replied, “ I was.” 

The question and answer were then copied 
into “the book,” and the slip of paper on 
which the question was originally written 
was torn up. This occupied, (for the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate was not a rapid writer, and | 
was apparently in no particular hurry, being 
aman of very equable temperament) eight | 
minutes, The second question was put in 
precisely the same way, the same ceremonies | 
having been gone through. The second 
question was :— 

“Were the prisoners present on that oe- 
casion ?” 

“They were,” replied the Captain. 

Again the copying process went on, slowly 
and methodically, and Blade, who was still 
playing odd and even, called out in a loud 
voice, to make it appear that he was giving | 
up his mind entirely to the investigation :— 

“What was the answer? I did not hearit | 
distinctly ; be so good as to request the wit- 
ness to speak up.” 

“He said, ‘They were,’” returned the 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General. | 
“Oh! ‘They were,” repeated Blade; 
writing down a mark, signifying that he had 

just lost four rupees. 

Twenty minutes had now elapsed, and the | 
above was all that had been elicited from the | 
first witness, who was seemingly as impa- 
tient as most of the members of the Court. 
The Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, how- | 
ever, had patience enough for all present, and | 
so had Blade, and his adversary at odd and 
even. My friend having scowled at Bladefor | 
putting his question, and thus prolonging | 
the inquiry, that aggravating officer now | 
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| periodically spoke to the Deputy-Judge-Ad- | 


vocate-General, who invariably put down | 
his pen to answer him; just as if he could 
not possibly speak with that instrument m 
his hand. It was a quarter past two when | 
the examination in chief was concluded. It | 
began at twelve precisely ;. so that two hours 
and fifteen minutes had been consumed in | 
taking down the following, and no more:— | 
“T was present on the night in question, — 
and placed the prisoners under an arrest, for | 
giving each other the lie in an offensive 
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ungentlemanlike manner. They were ex- 


| cited seemingly by the wine they had taken ; 
| but I cannot say that they were drunk.” 


| The Court then adjourned for half-an- 

| hour fo the mess-room, to take some re- 

| freshment. Every one dripping, drenched. 
Then came the opening the fronts of the thick 

| red cloth coats, and the imbibing of brandy 

' and soda water, iced beer and other fluids, 
and sundry violent exclamations, that it was 
worse than the battle of Sobroan—more try- 
ing to the constitution. Every one then sat 
down to tiffin ; and, having hastily devoured a 
few morsels, smoked cheroots. 

“T say, Blade,” said the Senior Captain, 
_ “what did you mean by wishing me to speak 

up? Surely you heard my answer ?” 

“Mean, my dear fellow? I meant nothing 
—or if I did, it was only to take a mild rise 

| out of you. However, don’t interrupt me 

| just now, for I am thinking over a lot of 
questions I intend to put to you, when we 
get back into Court.” 

“Questions? About what?” 

“Drink! That’s all I will tell you at 

resent. You don’t suppose that I was 

rm the son of a judge of the Queen’s 
| Bench for nothing, do you? If so, you are 
vastly mistaken. Is that your Madeira or 

W ours ?” 

“Ours.” 

“Then just spill some into this glass. Ours 
isnot good certainly, but it would not do to 
say 80 before the Colonel. Ah!” sighed the 

| lieutenant, after taking adraught ; “that is ex- 
' eellent! Yes. Drink is thetopic on which I in- 
tend to walk into you, practically. And bevery 
careful how you answer, or you will have the 
Commander-in-Chief down upon you with five- 
and-twenty notes of admiration at the end of 
every sentence of his general order ; thirty- 
five notes of interrogation in the same ; and 
every other word in italics, or capitals, in 
| order to impress the matter of his decision 
| firmly on our minds. ‘Was the Court 
| Taving mad? Witness ought to be tried!!! 
folly! imbecility ! childishness! The veriest 
| Schoolboy ought to know better! Deputy- 
| Judge-Advocate ignorant of his duty !!! The 
| President insane!!!! Confirmed, but not 
| approved !!!?” 

“What are you making such a noise about, 

| Blade?” inquired the colonel of his regiment, 
good-naturedly. 
' “Nothing, Colonel,” said Blade. “No 
| hoise, But here is a man who has the 
| audacity, in our own mess-house, to asperse 
| the character of our Madeira.” And, taking 
| Up the Senior Captain’s own bottle, and 
holding it before the Senior Captain’s face, he 
| exclaimed,—looking at the Colonel, “ he posi- 
| tively refuses to taste it, even.” 


| “Nonsense,” said the cavalry colonel, ap-| 


_ Proaching them with a serious air, and with 
| 42 empty glass in his hand. “ Nonsense! 
| Doyou really mean to say that our Madeira 


18 not good—excellent ?” 
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“No, Colonel,” said the Senior Captain of 
the Royal Intantry regiment. 

“Taste it, and say what you think of it, 
Colonel,” said Blade, filling the Colonel’s 
glass, which was held up to receive the liquid, 
with a willingness which imparted some 
mirth to the beholders. “Taste it. There.” 

“T have tasted it,” said the Colonel, “and 
pronounce it to be the best I ever drank in 
my life, and, in my judgment, infinitely supe- 
rior to that of any other mess.” 

“So I say,” said Blade, filling his glass ; 
“but the misfortune is, he won’t believe me.” 

“ Order a fresh bottle of our wine for him, 
Blade,” said the Colonel, “and let him taste 
the top of it.” 

“No, thank you, Colonel,” said the Senior 
Captain ; “I would rather not. Remember 
I have to conclude my examination.” 

“Ah, so you have,” said the Colonel, 
moving away. “But take my word for it, 
that better Madeira than ours was never 
grown or bottled.” 

When the Court resumed its sitting, I 
observed that some of the members of the 
Court became drowsy, and dropped off to 
sleep, opening one eye occasionally, for a 
second or two; others became fidgety, im- 
petuous, and argumentative. The President 
inquired if the members of the Court would 
like to ask the witness any questions, 
Several responded in the affirmative, and 
began to write their questions on slips of 
paper. Blade, however, was the first to 
throw his slip across the table to the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General, who, having read 
it, handed it across to the President, who 
showed it to the officers on either side of him, 
who nodded assent, The question was then 
handed back to the Deputy-Judge-Advocate- 
General, who Sea to read it aloud. 

“You have stated that the prisoners were 
under the influence of wine, but that they 
were not drunk. What do you mean ?” 

, “T mean,” said the Senior Captain, “ that 
they—” 

Oot so quick, please,” said the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General. “ You mean that ¢ 
—Yes—I am quite ready.” 

“TI mean,” said the witness, “that though 
they had both been partaking freely of wine, 
they were not—” 

“Freely of wine—don’t be in a hurry,” 
said the Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General ; 
repeating each word that he took down. 

“Mind, he says ‘Freely,’” said Blade. 
“¢Freely of wine. The word ‘freely’ is 
important—very important. Have you got 
down the word freely ?” 

“Yes;” said the Deputy-Judge-Advocate- 
General, having put down his pen to ascer- 
tain the fact, and make it known to his 
interrogator. 

“Very well,” said Blade. “Then put the 
rest of the answer down, at your earliest con- 
venience. I am in no particular hurry.” 

“Well?” said the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 
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cate-General to the witness—* they were not 
—not what?” 

“Not drunk,” said the witness. 

“There is nothing about drunkenness in 
the charges,” said the President ; “where are 
the charges ?” 

“ Here, sir,” said the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 
cate-General. “But, please Jet me write 
down your remark, before we go any further.” 

“ What remark ! ” inquired the President. 

“That there is nothing about drunkenness 
in the charges. According to the last general 
order, His Excellency, the Commander-in- 
Chief, on the last court martial held in this 
static >, everything that transpires should be 
recorded.” And the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 
cate-General then resumed his writing in 
the slowest and most provoking manner 
imaginable. Several of the audience walked 
out of the Court, and went into the room 
where the refreshments were. I followed 
them. We remained absent for more than 
ten minutes ; but, when we came back, the 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General had not 
yet written up to the desired point, pre- 
vious to going on with Blade’s question. 
This, at length accomplished, he looked at 
the President and said, “ Yes, sir?” 

“There is nothing about drunkenness, and 
the prisoners are not charged with it,” said 
the President. “The words, ‘while in a state 
of intoxication,’ are to all intents and pur- 
poses surplusage.” 

“There I differ with you, sir,” said the 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General. 

“So do I,” said Blade. 

“Clear the Court!” cried the President ; 
whereupon the audience, the prisoners, the 
witnesses—in fact, all save the members of 
the Court and the Deputy-Judge-Advocate- 
General, withdrew, whilst a discussion, which 
lasted for three-quarters of an hour was 
carried on. Every member giving his opinion, 
and most of them speaking at the same time. 

When we returned to the Court, after three- 
quarters of an hour’s absence, the senior 
captain resumed his seat near the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General. We were not in- 
formed of what had taken place. A pause 
of several minutes ensued, when Blade threw 
across the table another little slip on which 
was written a long sentence. The Deputy 
Judge-Advocate-General handed it to the 
President, who, on reading it, looked a good 
deal astonished, and shook his head, where- 
upon Blade, who was evidently bent on mis- 
chief, called out,“ We are all of that opinion 
at this end of the table.” 

The President then handed Blade’s written 
question to the officer who sat next to him 
on his right, and that officer passed it on to 
the next, the next to the next, and so on till 
it had been seen by every member of the 
Court. Some signified by a nod, some by a 
shake of the head, others by a shrug of the 
shoulders what they thought about it ; and, 
as there seemed to be a difference of opinion, 
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the Court was again cleared in order that 
the votes for or against might be take, 
So once more we were driven into the megs. 
room to refresh ourselves and laugh over the 
absurdity of the whole proceeding. A ftey 
waiting there for about five-and-thirty 
minutes, the Adjutant announced, in a loud 
voice, “ The Court is open !” and we returned 
to hear the President say that, as it was now 
nearly four o'clock, the Court must be 
adjourned—another absurdity in connection 
with courts martial. 
Court must not sit, even if twenty minutes ip | 
excess of that hour would end the proceedings, | 
and render another meeting unnecessary, 


The Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General then | 


locked up his papers in a box, placed it under 
his arm, bowed to the Court, walked off | 
called for his buggy, and drove home. The | 
members of the Court, the prisoners, and the | 
audience, then dispersed, and retired to their | 
respective bungalows; all very tired, and | 
very glad of some repose. My friend, on | 
taking off his coat, asked me to feel the | 
weight of it out of curiosity. Saturated as it 

was, it must, including the epaulettes, have | 
weighed some five-and-twenty pounds, 

The next day, at eleven, the Court again | 
met. The first thing that was done was io | 
read the proceedings of the previous day, | 
This duty was performed by the Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General, and, slowly as he | 
read, it was over in twelve minutes, for I 
timed him. That is to say, it had taken four | 
hours and a-half to get through the real | 
business of twelve minutes, or, giving a very 
liberal margin, the business of half an hour. 

And now another very curious feature of | 
an Indian court martial presented itself, 
The President asked the Deputy-Judge- | 
Advocate-General if he had furnished the 
prisoners with a copy of the past day’s pro- 
ceedings. The eputy - Judge- Advocate- 
General said :— | 

“No; the prisoners had not asked fora | 
copy.” 

the President said :— | 

“That does not signify. Did you tender | 
them a copy ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you ought to have done so.” | 

The prisoners here said that they did nob | 
want a copy. | 

The President’s answer to this innocent | 
remark was, that whatever they had to say | 
they must reserve till they were called upon — 
for their defence. 

Desirous of not provoking the animosity of | 
the President, they bowed, and very respec | 
fully thanked him for the suggestion, Where- 
upon the President, who was a_ terrible | 
talker, and passionately fond of allusions t0 | 
his own career in the army, mentioned a case | 
within his own personal knowledge. It was | 
a case that happened in Canada, and he had | 


reason, he said, to remember it, because he 
was at the time on the staff of that distin 


After four o’clock the | | 
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| Horse Guards, and it came out that no copy | 


Se ae 








guished officer Sir James Kemp, and heard 


| of the case for the prosecution, demanded a 


| sentence, or rather, as he had done that| 


_ just restored a man Bagin, who was cashiered 


| had not been restored to him. 


Charles Dickens.) 


Sir James remark upon it. The Honourable 
Ernest Augustus Fitzblossom, a younger son 
of the Earl of Millflower, was tried for cheat- 
ing at cards, was found guilty, and sentenced 
tobe cashiered. ‘This sentence was confirmed 
and approved by the General Commanding-| 
in-Chief, and the Honourable Lieutenant | 
went home. An appeal was made to the 


of each day’s proceedings had been tendered 
to the prisoner, and upon that ground the 
whole of the proceedings were declared by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York to be 
null and void. He (the President, did not 
mean to offer any opinion on that case, but he 
merely quoted it, and, being on Sir James's 
staff at the time, be had reason to remember, 
in order to show that such was the rule. 

A a in the Bengal Cavalry said he 
knew of a case which occurred in this countr 





| (India) where the very reverse was held. 
_ The prisoner—a Lieutenant Burkett. of the 


Bengal Native Infantry—was tried for bein 

drunk whilst on outpost duty. The tria 
lasted for seventeen days, for no less than 
thirty-eight witnesses—principally natives— 
were examined. The Lieutenant, at the close 


copy of the proceedings, in order to assist | 
him in drawing up his defence. His demand 
was not complied with. He was convicted 
and dismissed the service. He appealed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who ruled that a 
prisoner had no right whatever to a copy of 
the proceedings until after his conviction, and 
therefore he confirmed and approved the’ 


already, he rejected the appeal. 
“Did he appeal to the Horse Guards?” 
asked the President. 
“No; he belonged to the Company's ser- | 
vice.” 
“Well, did he appeal to the Directors ?| 
They might have restored him. They have 


two years ago for gross fraud and falsehood | 
in several instances.” 

“Yes, [ know. Bagin was in my regiment. 
But Bagin has an uncle in the direction, 
besides a step-father who would have had to 
support him and his family if his commission 
Burkett had 
no friends, and very lucky for him.” 

“How do you mean 2” 

“He entered the service of a native prince; 
and, being a steady fellow and a clever fellow, 
he made a fortune in the course of nine years, 
and is now living at home on his fifteen 
hundred a-year.” 

“I know of another case,” said another 
member of the Court, and he proceeded | 
to detail the particulars. 
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his tongue protruding, writing away as 
methodically as possible. What he was 
writing I do not know; but I fancy he was 
taking down the “heads” of the various 
cases that were quoted, in order that his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief might have 
the satisfaction of examining them. I was 
told afterwards that we, the audience and the 
prisoners, ought not to have been allowed to 
remain in Court during this narration of 
cases, and the anecdotes which the narrators 
wove into them; but I need scarcely say I 
was very glad that our presence had been 
overlooked ; for if I had not seen and heard 
what took place, I should not certainly have 
believed, and therefore should not have 
dreamt of describing it. It was during this 
conversation that Blade won back from his 
adversary, at odd and even, the greater 
portion of the money he had lost on the 
previous day; not that either Blade or his 
adversary failed to take a part in the conver- 
sation, for both of them would, now and then, 
ejaculate, “What an extraordinary case!” 
“Did you ever!” “ No—never !” “It seems 
impossible!” “Cashiered him?” “Shame- 
ful ! “Who could have been the chairman 
of the Court of Directors?” “A Dissenter, 
I'll be bound !” 

“Well, sir,” said the Deputy-Judge-Advo- 


| cate-General to the President, when he had 


finished his writing. “What shall we do? 
Shall we adjourn the Court untila copy of 
yesterday's proceedings is made, and given 
to the prisoners ?” 

“No doubt,” said the President. “That 
is the only way in which the error can be 
repaired, But a copy must be delivered to 
each of them.” 

“But had we better not take the opinion 
of the Court on the subject ?” suggested the 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General. 

“By all means,” conceded the President ; 
“but in that case, the Court must be cleared, 
while the votes are taken.” 

“Clear the Court!” cried the Adjutant, 
and out we all marched again, into the mess- 
room, where more cheroots were smoked, and 
more weak brandy-and-water imbibed, 

The third day came, and the Court re-as- 
sembled. The Deputy-Judge-Advocate-Ge- 
neral read over the entire proceedings, begin- 
ning from the very beginning, the swearing 
of the members, up to the adjournment of 
the Court, and the reasons for such adjourn- 
ment. Here another discussion or conver- 
sation ensued, as to whether it was necessary 
to read more than the last day’s proceedings. 
The Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, said 
he was quite right. The President thought 
otherwise. All the other members of the 
Court spoke on the subject, many ot them at 
Blade and his adversary also 


finished, another member told of another| gavetheiropinions,the former for,and thelatter 
case ; und so this desultory narration of indi-| opposed to the view taken by the President. 
Vidual experiences went on for one hour and| As this was a point that must be cleared up, 


ahali 


—the Deputy-Judge-Advocate, with! insomuch as the decision that might be come 
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to would regulate the future proceedings in 
this respect, the Court was again “cleared,” 
and we again marched into the room where 
the refreshments were to be had. In half- 
an-hour’s time we were re-admitted. But it 
was not until the following day (for members 
are not allowed, in short they are bound by 
oath, not to divulge what may be decided 
when the doors are closed), that we learnt 
the Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General had 
carried his point, and that a sort of parody 
of that old nursery story, about “the fire 
began to burn the stick, the stick began to 
beat the dog, the dog began to bite the pig,” 
was the proper way to open the proceedings 
of each day, during a protracted trial by 
general court martial ! 

So curiously is humap nature constituted, 
that I, in common with the rest of the au- 
dience, began, after the fifth day to like the 
business, and to watch its various twistings 
and turnings with great interest. The mess 
house, at which the Court was held, became 
a favourite lounge for almost everybody in 
the station ; and it was curious to hear the 
bets that were made with reference to the 
probable “finding,” and the sentence. The 
trial lasted over thirteen days, inclusive of 
two Sundays, which intervened; and the 
proceedings were then forwarded to Simlah, 

. where they remained for a fortnight awaiting 
the decision of the Commander-in-Chief, 
who, in fulfilment of Blade’s prophecy, cer- 
tainly did put forth “a snorter of a General 
Order,” and as full as it could be of italics, 
capitals, and notes of exclamation and inter- 
rogation. His Excellency “ walked into” the 
President, and recommended him to study 
some catechism of the Law of Courts’ Martial, 
such a book as children might understand, 
His Excellency further remarked that the 
Senior Captain (the principal witness), or any 
man wearing a sword, ought to be ashamed 
of admitting that he was unable to define 
the various stages of intoxication ; and that 
he was astounded to find that the Court in 
general should have paid so little attention 
to the admirable reasoning, on this point, of 
a junior member whose intelligence appeared 
to have enlisted no sympathy. (This had 
reference to Blade.) His Excellency went on 
to say, that he had never himself been drunk 
in the whole course of his long life, and to 
that fact he attributed his position ; that if 
the Court had done its duty it would have 
cashiered the prisoners; that a “severe 
reprimand which the Court awarded was a 
mockery which stunk in the nostrils,” and 
that the prisoners were to be released from 
arrest and return to their duty without receiv- 
ing it. But the Chief did not end here, He 
went on to say, that he would maintain the 
discipline of the British army in the East, in 
all ranks, or else he would know the reason 
why.- And being, I fancy, in some difficulty 
as to what to use, in the case (whether marks 


|| of admiration or interrogation), he em- 
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phasised the last word, of this culminating | 


and very relevant sentence thus : 
“way ?t!!” 


It was a matter of grave doubt whether | 
the determination, thus expressed, to uphold | 


discipline in the army, was in any way 


assisted by such general orders as those | 
fired off from the pen of the ardent Com. | 


mander-in-Chief : the more especially as such 
general orders were copied into the news. 


papers, and were read by (or listened to while | 


others were sgering aloud), every non-com- 
missioned officer an 


ing been talked to seriously by the captain 


of the troop, for some irregular conduct, | 


thus unburthened himself :— 
“You! 
say? You are one of those infernal fools, 


whom the Commander-in-Chief pitched into | 


the other day, for Bene a fool.” And, as 


the peroration of this peer, consisted of the | 


dashing off of the speaker’s cap and hurlin 
it into the captain’s face, the man was tried, 


convicted, and sentenced to be transported | 


for life. 


If it be inquired by the reader whether | 


the above deseription of a Court Martial 
in India is a fair specimen of what usually 
transpires at these tribunals, I reply emphati- 
cally “Yes;” and I make the assertion 


in this, the last of my papers of WANDERINGs, | 


after having watched the proceedings of no | 
fewer than eighteen Courts Martial during | 
my sojourn in the East Indies, 


“A GUDE CONCEIT O’ OURSELS.” 


On my twenty-second birthday, just five | 


months ago, I gained the object of my highest 
ambition—the medal of the Academy of Arts | 
of my native town—and on the same day | 
sold a small landscape (with figures) for 
thirty guineas. I got thirty one-pound notes, 
and wrapt a shilling in each of them. Now, l 
said, Iam too big for my native town, and the 
streets are too narrow. 
to distend her cheeks enough ‘to blow the 
proper note. I will start to-morrow for 
London, There, what glories await me; | 
orders from Lords, and commissions from my | 


honoured Sovereign and my adored Prince | 


Consort ; invitations to Waldemar Castle and | 
Montresorville Hall all the summer ; journeys 
to the Bank every quarter in my own neat 
little brougham to invest in the three per | 
cents, I will run no risk by loans or 
mortgages. And Miss Arabel, see if she 
will toss her head so high, and stalk 
away past me as if I were one of her father’s 
clerks! Irather think she will see she has 
not shown much sense since I met her before 
the Exhibition opened, 

These thoughts passed rapidly through my 


neem 





{Conducted by | 


private in Upper India, | 
Native and European, Three weeks after | 
the promulgation of the general order just | 
alluded to, a trooper in the dragoons hav- | 


oem eeeteea et cf ce we ees es h6llUcO 


What do I care for what you | 


Fame has not room | 


oo“ re 
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| morning train.” 
| Scotch, and our pronunciation is of the Scotch 
| Scotchest. 
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| Toon meant London. 
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| mind as I was packing my portmanteau. My 
| mother offered to help me in this operation ; 
| but success had altered my sentiments with 
| regard to that antiquated relation so entirely, | 
_ that I could not admit her io the privilege of 


touching my clothes. The stockings of the 


gol medallist had become sacred ; the other | 


abiliments of the painter of “ Kippel Wood 
with figures, price thirty guineas,” disdained 
alower handling than his own, as I locked 
the portmanteau, put on the direction, and 
said, “Mother, I am going to toon by the 
My mother is Scotch, I am 


“Till the toon ?” said the old lady ; “ what 


_ for do you need a train to gang till the 
_ toon?” 


The provincial person did not know that 
I snubbed her in a 
sharp yet dignified manner, as Michael 


| Angelo might have snubbed his mother if 
| she had been ignorant of something about 
_ Rome; and the conversation ended by the 


amazed old individual bursting into tears, 


_ and saying : “Oh, Jamie, if this isthe way ye 


treat yer mither because yer gotten a bit 
round thing to hing round yer neck, I wish 
ye had never got the prize!” 

Astonishing! She had never parted from 


me before without kissing me and saying: 
“Ah! Jamie, y’ere no very bonnie, but 
Si gude, and that’s far better.” 


M 
eart softened in a moment, I would have 
called her back and kissed her a hundred 
times, and told her I loved her better than 
ever; but she was gone. She had hurried 
into my aunt’s, three doors down the lane ; 
and there, family lamentation was held 
over my sad and unnatural disposition, and 
many wishes expressed that the prize might 
turn out to be a mistake, and to have been 
intended for somebody else. As if anybody 
else could paint anything worthy of a prize ! 
Ha! ha! I laughed at the idea when it was 
reported to me at tea, and hugged the purse 
containing the thirty guineas with closer perti- 
| hacity to my breast. The proof of the paint- 
| Ingis the price of it, I said, while my aunt 
| sat and gloomed, and my mother looked at 
| me with tears in her eyes. “ He’s sae changed, 
| Ellen,” she said to her scowling sister, “ ye 
| wad na ken him for the same laud” (this 
| ls the hideous way in which the northern 


| barbarity pronounces “ lad”), “he was aye a 


wee silly wi’ his fraits and fancies, either in 
love wi’ ither folk or thinking ither folk in| 
love wi’ him, but modest, and simple, and the | 
kindest bairn to his auld mither ; and only 


| look at him noo!” 


“Deed he’s no very pleasant to look at 
any time,” replied Aunty Nell; “for his 
squint’s distressing, and the up-turn o’ his 
hose is far frae engaging, and just at present 

| Idecline to look at him ava’, for he puffs like 


| § Hiecland piper, and growls like a colley 


dog,” 


ene 
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The infatuated pair carried on a conver- 
sation on the subject of my character, 
my’ personal appearance, my chances of 
success in the great world, the change 
come over me since the distribution, all as 
if I had been af article of furniture; or 
even with less delicacy, for I should be 
ashamed to speak so disparagingly (in its 
presence) of a chest of drawers as they spoke 
of me. 

However, I heeded them not. I went 
full sail up the river of imagination, and saw 
myself president of the Royal Academy ; pro- 
posing the prince’s health at the annual dinner, 
sworn in of the right honourable privy 
council, and taking my seat at the board 
accordingly. How long they carried on their 
libellous discourse : how long I indulged in 
an agreeable prospect for the future I cannot 
tell; but at last my mother startled me in 
the middle of a walk with Lady Edith Mal- 
travers, when I was in the very act of lifting 
her over a stile. I remember her long light 
hair got loose, and fell all over my face as E 
sainet her in my arms; my mother inter- 
rupted me, I say, while I was whispering 
some nonsense or other in Lady Edith’s ear, 
by screaming: “ Are ye as ungrateful to ither 
folk as tome? Are ye no goin to say fare- 
weel till the President ?” 

The thought fell upon my heart like 
“light from the left,” and I put my Glen- 

arry bonnet on my head, and walked to the 
President's house. The President is a little 
stout man who married a printseller’s 
daughter, and had all his finest pictures en- 
graved by the cleverest artists. His uncle 
also was provost of the town, and his aunt 
was wife of the editor of the “Weekly Con- 
noisseur.” His genius therefore was univer- 
sally acknowledged, and Sir Erskine Dawbie 
threw a new glory upon Scottish Art. He 
received me kindly. “ What I have admired 
about you, Jamie,” he said, “is your great 
modesty, and your beautiful affection to your 
mother. ‘I'ry to overcome your bashfulness. 
It never did anybody any good. Continue to 
be kind to the auld woman, and I’ve no 
doubt youll get on.” My modesty! and I 
was conscious of what a striking peacock I 
had become. My affection to my mother! 
and the poor old body was weeping over my 
harshness. I felt as if the President had 
stung me. The wasp went on; “ you have 
some drawbacks, Jamie, to contend against, 
You’re very awkward in manner, and 
sometimes rather repulsive in look. You 
are uncommon little, and no very weel 
made. Your tongue seems a wee ow’r big 
for your mouth, and your accent—you ’ll for- 
give me for saying so—is perfectly atrocious. 
Some of these faults you canne correct, but 
others ye can—particularly the language ; 
and I hope one of your first endeavours, when 
ye get to London, will be to learn the English 
tongue.” 

“But the brush has no accent,” I said, 
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picture on the wall of the Royal Academy. 

“ Deed has it,” replied the President ; “so 
you must nae paint Lincoln, or Devon, or 
any of the counties, but only Grosvenor 
Square and Park Lane, like Sir Thomas. 
But in fack ye need ne mind what ye heint, 
if ye can speak or get folk to _ for ye : 
for fortunes are made in London mair by 
the tongue than the paint-pot. Therefore I 
say again, learn to converse in a Christian- 
like voice, and no to sereech like a reupen 
owl,” 

I have a particularly delicate ear, and the 


President’s pronunciation fell on me like the | 


death-cries of a thousand pigs; but I was 


conscious at the same time that my own was | 
as bad—nay, worse ; for the tone was sharper, | 
and the words were more indistinct. And | 


yet, with a perception of this, with a taste for 
music which would have made me a Paganini, 
I could not alter a note orasyllable. A house 
continued to be a “hooss,” in spite of all I 
could do; and the cattle in my landscape 
were all “coos.” Strange that I, who had 
painted the Kippel Wood, could not avoid 
ealling it the Keeple Wud! While the 
President spoke, I could have killed him | 
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es 


proudly, with my eye fixed on an imaginary ‘for » moment how nice Miss Arabella 


M‘Clarty looked while she scattered her soft 
touches upon the chords like a shower of rose- 
buds, The tune was “ Whistle and I’ll come 
|to you, my lad.” As I dare say, M‘Clavers, 
|the advocate from Edinburgh, was there, 
glancing at her with his toddy-oozing eyes; 
jand young Scoogle, the surgeon, inspecting 
her clavicle and sternum with professional 
| admiration ; and here was I, outside, loaded 
| with luggage, solitary, unknown, gazing up 
to the lofty eminence of the first-floor window; 
for the ground-floor was occupied by the offiee 
of “Mr. Simon M‘Clarty, Writer.” Ha! ha! 
play on! I shrieked (inaudibly, as people do 
in books). The time will come when perhaps 
I may whistle, and perhaps I mayn’t; but if 
I do, you, Miss Arabella M‘Clarty, with your 
fine airs and graces, will come to me at the 
| first note; but, after all, what are you to 
Lady Edith Maltravers? Go on, and tempt 
the whistle of M‘Clavers, the advocate, or 
young Scoogle, the surgeon. You snobs! I 
despise you all! With which magnanimous 
declaration I took my place for Edinburgh; 
and, in due time continued my journey by the 
| morning mail-train to London. 

The mail-train to London I said, and in 








for his insulting unkindness; but on my | all safety and punctuality it reached its des- 
way home I determined to profit by what  tination, but London I never attained. No; 
he had said, I determined to banish all| though my ticket was paid for the whole 
Scotticism from words and grammar; and,| way, London I have never seen, Regent 
as I stalked past my two relations, who were’ Street, Bond Street, the National Gallery, 


still in deep sorrow at my behaviour, I made! are all to me still undiscovered lands. A 
the first use of my undefiled English by tell-! great change took place in my mind and 
ing my aunt I despised her “ hantiquated | fortunes, and this is how it occurred : 


hidears,” and my mother that she was a| I got to Berwick ina pleasant day-dream 
“ habsurd old ooman.” all the time, only interrupted by the attempted 

I went up the creaky old stairs to make! conversation of some brutes in human form 
preparations for my departure. A thought! who would not leave me to myself. One 
struck me just before I left my bed-! ruffian, a guano-thoughted savage, who had 
room that old women must live, whether! come down from Doncaster to the Agricul 
they were absurd or not, and that hanti-| tural Show, seeing my easel and other pro- 
quated hidears required support, where-| perties stowed away beneath my seat, had 
upon I took out my breastful of notes, the insolence to mistake me for a wandering 
and left half of them on the table. I then) musician, and asked me to favour the com- 
walked majestically through the kitchen, and| pany wi’ a play on the poipes. Another 
then the old ladies left off their crying for a| scoundrel thought the parcel contained 
moment, and my mother said: “ Are ye no| thimble-rig board, and asked to let him have 
goin to say fareweel to yer auld mither?” I)|a touch for the pea. I didn’t like to reply; 
was on the point of breaking down. I was/ for my hideous Scottish accent. glared me im 
just in fact going to kiss her when she un-| the face the farther I receded from my native 


luckily called me by my name, It is a hideous | land, and I felt certain my indignant responses 





name, and all my indignation was roused. I 
said, “What demon tempted you to call me 
that ? and above all, what made you marry | 
a man who was marked for infamy by the 
patronymic of M‘Craw? Is Sir Jemmy 
M‘Craw a possible name for the President of 
the R.A—— 7 Mother! mother! you have 
been the ruin of your son!” 

I rushed forth into the night with my| 
portmanteau on my back, and my other'| 
properties under my arm. Passing up| 
Glenlivet-street, I looked up to the win-| 
dows of number nine. There was a party 
goingon. I heard the piano, and faucied | 


would have been received with laughter. I 
could have given my life to be gifted for five 
minutes with a true English pronunciation, 
that I might have said, “ Vulgar wretches, I 
look down on you with contempt. A gentle- 
man holds no controversy with such disgust- 
ing snobs!” But too well I knew, if 1 had 
ventured to give utterance to these lofty 
words, the form they would have taken :— 
“Vulgar ratches! I luck doon on ye Wi 
contem, A gentleman does na’ have any 
controversy wi’ sich disgustin’ snoabs!" [ 
was therefore silent, because mry tongue co 

not obey the dictates of my mind. The fear 
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of my own pronunciation grew upon me 


with every mile ; and, when [ reached Paul- | 


borough, at which we were allowed a pause 
of twenty minutes for refreshment, I could 
not bring myself to ask for bread and butter, 
from theappalling consciousness that I should 
have demanded “brid and buther.” {I stood 
voiceless at the counter, tired with the jour- 
ney, and nearly famished; when there ap- 
peared at the other side of the range of 
glasses and plates and bottles and tarts, a 
woman—no, a lady—no, an angel, Sucha 
face I never saw—such a figure never moved 
in the dreams of Titian. Young, tall, light- 
haired, slim-waisted, blue-eyed, sweet-voiced, 
_ —dark gown, silk apron, gold necklace, lace 
| jacket. Oh, how my heart went beating, 
| beating; and she leaned across a_ salver 
| govered with pork pies, and said, “ Will you 
| have anything to eat, sir?” If all the gold in 
| the Bank; if all the pearls in the sea; if all 
| the diamonds in Golconda had been offered 
| meto make an answer, I could not have done 
_ it. I stood open-mouthed, open-eyed, open- 
_ handed, feet wide apart, hat on the back. of 
| my head, and gazed at the celestial vision. 
What an arm! whatshoulders! what ashape! 
| whatachin! what lips!—and I never said a 
| word. “A foreigner, L suppose,” she said, 
with a smile, “poor fellow! I wonder where 
| his organ and white mice are !” 
I felt blinded by the sight of so much 
| loveliness. I staggered rather than walked 
to the carriage 1 had come in. I took 
| out my things, my trunk, and all my pro- 
| fessional baggage, and laid them with a 
| great thud on the platform. “ Here I 
| stay till I’ve spoken to that woman—till I’ve 
| told her I adore her,—till I’ve painted 
| her portrait,—till I’ve married her. I'll 
take her down with me to the north, We 
} wilisettle ourselves in a charming cottage on 
_ the Tay, within the shadow of the Kippel 
Wood. I will paint all the morning with 
| Adelisa (I wonder what her name is ?) sitting 
| beside me, or reposing on a sofa as my model 
for “Tired Huntress returning from the 
| Chace.” Wewill walk in the green lanes: 
| We will fish in the flowing stream: we will 
read in the same book, “Get out o’ that 
will ye,” said the policeman, rudely pushing 


| we from the edge of the platform. The pas- | 


| Sengers are taking their seats. Train’s off, 
| ce Now, sir, where do you wish to 
\ go ” 

How could I tell the vulgar person where 
Iwished to go? Ihad no wish to go any- 
| Where. I knew nobody in Paulborough, nor 
| the name of a street, nor the sign of a hotel. 


| goad in at the open door of the first class | 


teshment-room long after the train had 


disappeared ; and, still busy among the sal- 


| Vers, corking bottles, rinsing out glasses, re- 

arranging hes of sandwiches was Adelisa. 
ah, how beautiful she was as she coquet- 
tishly looked in the glass on the wall behind 


t, and tossed a stray ringlet into its proper 
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| place, or smoothed down her little apron, 
or smiled to the inferior maidens, or to the 
red-faced mistreas of the place, who sat at a 
window in an inner chamber—or to the 
stout old waiter, or the burly porter; smiles, 
smiles for all—but not a smile for me! or to 
the policeman, or to the steady old railway 
clerk—or,—or—He ! perish the sight ! crack 
‘eyes! break heart! a young man, tall and 
handsome, comes in from the street door, 
slips quietly behind the counter, takes her 
round the waist, chucks her under the chin, 
and says, “ Veal and ham, Sukey, and a glass 
of cherry bounce.” 

“Now, sir, do you wish to go anywhere ?” 
said the policeman. 

“No,” I said ina feeble voice; “ I have 
no wish to go anywhere.” 

“Well, you mustn’t stand here all day,” 
said the man. “ Down-train here in forty 
minutes ; Sam, clear away the gentleman’s 
luggage.” 

Had she knocked him down? Had she 
| drawn herself up like Minerva helmet-headed, 
|spear in hand? Had she cindered him into 
silence with a glance of preternatural fire ? 
The brute was cutting his veal and ham, and 
putting little bits of it with his fork into 
| her mouth, and sipping cherry-brandy, and 
making her sip it too—sip for sip. And I 
hada’t even asked her to give me a mutton 
pie, or a piece of bread and butter, or a glass 
of soda-water for fear of offending her delicate 
ear with my hyperborean brogue! Why 
wasn’t I born in Suffolk, or Devon, or York- 
shire ; where if the language is peculiar, it is 
still English, and this charming Englishwoman 
would have recognised me for a countryman 
and never have mocked me for my provincial 
tones. 

“Where to sir?” said the porter, who 
had put all my worldly goods upon a truck, 

“Wherever you like,” I said, “the nearest 
change hoose.” I knew twenty names for 
the sort of place I meant; but nothing would 
make its appearance on my disgusted lips 
but the basest of Scotch par ae 

“Where, sir?” inquired the ignorant fool, 

“ Pottus, ouse of hentertainment for man 
and beast! hinn! ’otel! public!” I cried 
| in a fury of cockney pronunciation. a 

“Wery good, sir,” said the man, “ you'll 
find hexcellent hale at the Fisherman ; also 
| skittles.” 

One glance I cast into the refreshment- 
room. She was alone—will I speak ? will I 
| take her hand ? will I tell her all I feel? I 
couldn’t. I felt assured of not being able to 
‘utter a syllable if I once got within the 
glamour of her look. So | followed the 
porter with a sigh off the platform, through 
the office across the street, and behold me in 
the coffee-room of the Fisherman. 

“Brandy-and-water!” I said as I threw 
myself on a chair. “I will gather courage 
from the bottle to tell her my love. In forty 
minutes the Down-train will arrive, and [ 
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shall see her again. Make haste, waiter— She blushed a beautiful consent. “Thus 
and let it be strong.” My seat commanded jever,” I cried, “is sincerity rewarded.” 

a view of the entrance of the station. Puf-|took her home my beautiful, my bride. My | 
fing out of it with a cigar in his mouth, and | mother bent over her—my aunt cried with | 
his hat on one side of his head, there came|rapture. I took her forth and said, “come | 
forth the insolent gent, who had shared his | into the garden, Sue,” and we listened toge- 
luncheon with — (brutal miscreant, why |ther to the dry-tongued laurels, pattering 


did he mention her name?) Sukey. Tome 
she was Susan, Susannah, every form of the 
name but that; and, as I gazed on him, I 
hated him—hated him for his matchless im- 
pudence—his six feet height—his audacious 
countenance and manly face and beard. 
“Who is that?” I asked the waiter, when 
he brought me the tumbler. 

“That, sir ; that’s young Glinders, son of 
Glinders and Co, the brewers.” 

“And waiter!” I said ina careless voice, | 
“ who.is Sukey at the bar? the young lady | 
in the lovely dress—the loveliest creeture in 
England—small waist, fine shoulders, white | 
hands—din ye ken her ?” 

“They say young Glinders is going to 
marry Miss Oggit, which her mother keeps 
the refreshment-room—praps it’s her, sir.” 

Death! she shall be rescued from the 
hands of Glinders, I will show her my land- 
scape—waiter, more drink !—quick! I will 
ask her to come out for a walk after the 
Down-train goes. If once I get her to listen 
—to understand—aye—but how is that to be 
done? Don’t my frightful Scotch frighten 
her to death? Will she comprehend what 
I mean ? 

7 


* * aa * 


We walked in the cool of the evening. 
The sun still lay in golden touches on the 
tops of wood on spire—the path led gra- 
dually away from the town, and followed the 
windings of a burn. There were foot-stiles at 
every field ; at every stile I helped her over. 
I held her hand as she placed her beautiful 
foot on the top-rail and leapt down to where 
I stood. Once when to support her better I 
placed her hand upon my shoulder, Glinders 
suddenly came up the hedge-row. He 
gloomed and glowered—with my disengaged 
hand I struck him, and felled him to the 
earth—such a blow as Wallace may have 
bestowed on an English tyrant ; as Cuthul- 
lin leaping from his cloud-borne car may 
have administered to Connal of the azure 
locks. Cold lay Glinders in his woe, grief 
seized his heart. Fallen art thou, son of the 
brewer, and compassion fills my soul. Rise, 
captive of my spear, and leave my Susan to 
the voice of my praise —’’ 

7 * mn 
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“Waiter, if ye dinna bring me mair drink 
in one moment o’ time, I'll brain ye on the 
wa’—the train will be down in ten minutes.” 


* * * * * 
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|talk. This is my home, I said, we can easily 
|add a painting-room at the west. Here[ | 
| will work all day. Fame, money, friends, will 
|all pour in; and you, seated likea goddess 
on an emerald throne, shall receive the 
homage of my heart— “ Waiter, there’s the | 
whistle o’ the Down-train. Mair drink, or 
ye’re a deed man.” 

I swallowed the brandy and water. [ | 
hurried across the street. The London pas- 
sengers were already in theroom. I joined 
them—a fat man held forth his dirty hand 
and seized a mutton-pie. She said sixpence, 
he threw it down again, and said it was an 
|extortion, he never paid more than a four- 
penny piece. I stood and looked at her. 
Our eyes met. She smiled—the quarrel was 
arranged, I know not how, I only saw her 
| lips curling with divine compassion towards | 
| the savage, and I believed, a softer compas. 
sion towards myself. When they were all 
|gone, when the room was again empty—I | 
|suddenly felt an impulse of ungovernable | 
|admiration. I stretched across the counter 
| and seized her hand ; I was forcing it to my 
‘lips, but upset a large cruet of cherry- 
| brandy and a vast pyramid of tarts. She | 
|screamed and struggled. I held her taper | 
| fingers, “I canna live withoot ye,” I cried, 
“Come and marry me this moment, or I'll 
dee on the floor. I'll see ye to the next 
| Exhibition. Ye sall be Venus in a shell, or 
Cleopatra with the asp, or Joan of Are with 
the sword ; and as to Glinders, I'll murder 
the haill firm !” 


* 





a * * * 


The mayor of Paulborough, is the most | 
disgusting looking fellow, I ever saw. He | 
sat frowning and puffing on his chair-of- 
state, and fined me large sums by way ot | 
|damage for the breakages, and five shillings 
for being disorderly, and incapable of taking 
care of myself. 

Next night at a late hour, I tapped at my | 
mother’s window. She thought I was 4 | 
ghost, and went through half the shorter | 
catechism, before I could persuade her I was | 
come back, “ Mither,” I said, as I swallowed | 
some bread and cheese before going to bed. | 
“I’m no going to-leave ye any mair. The 
English dinna understand us ava.’ Were o'er 
|modest and bashfu’—and that’s the reason 
| we never get on either wi’ men or women— 
| but yet modesty’s a real merit in learning, 
‘and tawlent, and genius, and poetry, 
| painting, and metapheesics.” 
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